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HERE is a danger that the debate on the policy stated 
by General MacArthur with oracular force in his historic 
address to (Congress may degenerate into an inquest 
into what was said and done, or not said and not 
done, in the past. But what is needed is that it should 
lead on to the determination of a programme for the 
future. So far the main points considered have been 
whether or not the joint Chiefs of Staff ever shared the General’s 
views on the way in which the war should be fought; 
just what the General said at Wake Island last October, and in 
particular whether he said the Chinese would not intervene in 
Korea ; and whether or not he was told what the reasons for 
his dismissal were. Since the settlement of these questions one 
way or the other has nothing to do with the immediate and 
practical task of wianing the war in Korea and making a stable 
settlement there, it is difficult to see why so much time is being 
spent on them. The Chiefs of Staff have not refuted General 
MacArthur's contention about their past views. All they have 
said is that they supported his dismissal—which is a different 
matter. It is even possible that the General can provide chapter 
and verse for his own contention. But it simply does not matter 
whether he can or not, any more than it matters whether or not 
he said six months ago that the Chinese (or the Russians) would 
slay out of Korea. 

What matters is that the American Government and 
people and the United Nations should turn their attention 
towards the hard military and political problems presented by 
the present situation in Korea and away from this latest and 
greatest of the red herrings which since last June have repeatedly 
drawn them away from the real work in hand. The storm over 
General MacArthur’s personal fate may be allowed to blow itself 
out. The very shrillness of the protestations of the anti-Truman 
Press seem to indicate that that will not take long. The question 
of his military theory of the Pacific island chain had better be 
thrashed out. That should not take long either, since the chain, 
like the Maginot Line, has its northern end in mid-air, so that 
any Russian who decided to attack North America via Pacific 
islands, rather than across the Behring Strait, would be mad 
indeed. Then when this debris has been cleared away attention 
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can be turned to the settlement of a firm military and political 
policy in Korea. Senator McMahon, chairman of the joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, in a single trenchant 
speech, has already drawn attention to the real issues. 


The Korean Front Flares Up 


The enemy offensive in Korea has made swift and substantial 
gains, including a major penetration in a sector apparently mainly 
held by South Korean formations. It looks, however, as if the 
8th Army should be able to contain these thrusts, and if it can, the 
battle now confusedly raging may well prove to be, as General 
Ridgway has suggested, a decisive one ; for the Communists, 
who are suffering very heavy losses, appear to have committed 
their main forces, and if they lose this desperate throw, they 
may have to consider retiring from the game. The United 
Nations forces are better commanded, and far more soundly 
organised, than they were when General MacArthur launched 
them on their ill-starred advance towards the Yalu before 
Christmas. They are also numerically stronger, and it seems 
safe to assume that General van Fleet has not, as General Walker 
did, left himself without a strategic reserve. The climatic con- 
ditions under which they are fighting are far less exacting than 
they were in the winter, and are also less calculated to hamper 
air operations. These are not meeting serious opposition over 
the battlefield, but Russian-built fighters from Manchurian bases 
are intervening in some strength, and not without success, 
against heavy bombers and their escorts in the region of the 
frontier. For the next few days the fighting is certain to be 
fierce, and the situation is likely to give grounds for anxiety ; 
but the United Nations forces have an overwhelming superiority 
in all classes of fire-power, and though their forces may have to 
give more ground before they can stem the tide, their ability 
to do so is not in serious doubt. The Chinese have used cavalry 


* to exploit their main break-through, but so far there is no news 


of armour being employed by the Communists. This may be 
partly due to niggardliness in the purveyors of the T34, but its 
main cause is probably the virtual impossibility of moving any 
save small numbers of armoured fighting vehicles up to the front 
without inviting the attentions of the Air Force. 
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Japanese Peace Aims 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, President Truman’s special envoy, 
is working with a will at the task of explaining to the Japanese 
just how a Pacific defence pact between the United States, 
Australia and New Zealand (the defence, obviously, being against 
Japan) can be squared with his proposals for a peace treaty, 
the object of which is to restore Japan to the responsible control 
of her own affairs and even, eventually, to the possession of an 
armed force of her own. He has managed to make the case 
sound quite reasonable, helped by the fact that the stage at 
which Japan will be entrusted with her own defence is regarded 
as distant. The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr. Yoshida, has 
publicly referred to this arrangement with apparent satisfaction. 
But he has also said that he looks forward to the day when the 
Japanese economy will be freed from certain American-imposed 
restrictions. These restrictions include guarantees—against 
which the more old-fashioned industrialists are already murmur- 
ing—of a living wage and specified working conditions for 
Japanese workers. The time for explaining Western policy to the 
Japanese is passing, and the time when the Japanese will have 
to do some explaining on their own account is rapidly approach- 
ing. Nobody outside Japan seems to have any idea how the 
old evils of cheap exports based on terribly low living and work- 
ing conditions are to be averted. Nor has any answer been 
found to the difficulty that Japan is one of the few places in the 
world where the specificially economic causes of war are 
still potent. Have the Japanese an answer of their own? If 
they have, they ought to be asked to give it quickly. It would 
be a disaster if the rest of the world, and in particular the 
Americans, woke up one day to the realisation that the creature 
they had been nourishing was the same old viper. 


Less Meat for More Money 


Relief that the Anglo-Argentine trade agreement has been 
signed at last seems to have outweighed the urge to exact penance 
from the persons responsible for this latest retreat on the food 
ront. There is certainly no disposition to blame the Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. Edwards, to whom fell the duty 
of signing a far less advantageous agreement than could have 
been obtained last year. But it must be recorded that in paying 
an average price of £128 12s. a ton for carcase meat, paying 
£10,500,000 in settlement of Argentine claims in respect of her 
sterling balances after the devaluation of the pound, and paying 
£6,250,000 to cover adjustments in the price of meat shipped in 
1949-50, he inevitably aroused a suspicion in the City that he 
made an even worse bargain than he need have done. Yet if 
all these payments are regarded, both here and in Argentina, 
as a payment for the restoration of that goodwill which the 
Minister of Food, by his foolish past statements, did so much 
to destroy, Mr. Edwards does not come out too badly. Mr. 
Webb has made a complete botch of his part in this affair, but 
there is little point in railing at him any more. He is so obviously 

‘mystified by the whole business that he had better be left alone 
to think quietly over the process whereby he has got less meat 
for more money too late. But there is no reason why he should 
be allowed to go on occupying a desk at the Ministry of Food 
while he does it. 


Britain and the Schuman Plan 


As the Schuman Plan for a European coal and steel community 
progresses from the stage of political negotiation to the stage of 
economic experiment, the need for a consistent and comprehen- 
sive British policy towards the new organisation grows more 
urgent. The treaty setting up the community was signed in Paris 
last week. Present indications are that the Governments of the 
six countries taking part—France, Germany, Italy and the 
Benelux group—will ratify it without undue delay. Then follows 
a period of six months during which the new High Authority, 
whose powers have been greatly modified since the British 
Government refused to be associated with any supra-national 
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body of this kind,-is set up. And then comes the real test of 
trying to work the coal and steel industries of six countries under 
a single direction. Before that happens the British Government 
must rid itself of its rather negative attitude. Mr. Kenneth 
Younger’s statement on Tuesday to the effect that the Gover: 
ment is willing to enter into discussions with the Schuman organi- 
sation in due course was long overdue. It is simply not good 
enough for the British Government to warn the French—as jt 
has done—that the existing controls on German industry must 
not be altered without formal notice and agreement, or to make 
heavy weather of the modification of the Ruhr Statute which will 
inevitably have to come. And as to the statement made ip 
Paris by Mr. Lincoln Evans, the secretary of the Iron and Stee} 
Trades Confederation, that the question of political sovereignty 
comes first, with economic unity second, it must mean—if jt 
means anything at all—that the British policy is purely obstruc. 
tive; for it was on a refusal to admit any modification of 
sovereignty that the official British objection to the Schuman 
Plan was based. All this bodes little good for independent 
relations between Britain and the new iron and steel community, 
There are already fears that the clauses in the treaty which permit 
the signatories to raise protective barriers against third parties 
in times of crisis might be awkward for British industry. Such 
a situation would be very dangerous, and the sooner the British 
Government and the new High Authority begin discussions about 
it the better. 


Persian Planners 


The Oil Commission of the Persian Mejlis has another fort- 
night in which to produce a detailed scheme for the nationalisa- 
tion of the oil industry. The time allowed it to fulfil its task 
was absurdly short, and even if the members of the commission 
had the highest technical ability they could not hope to do mor 
than outline the way in which they think the oil industry ought 
to develop. The two plans which have so Tar been submitted 
to them really do little more than pass responsibility on toa 
more broadly-based committee ; litue or nothing has so far 
emerged about how the Persians propose to find the capital 
needed to take over the oil company’s assets, or what changes 
if any, are contemplated in the general direction of the com- 
pany’s work. It has, however, apparently been suggested that 
Persia’s oil should continue to serve the same markets as before. 
This is gratifying, though in view of the fact that the distribution 
of the oil is undertaken by a subsidiary of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, and the world shortage of tankers hardly allows 
for alternative methods of distribution, the concession is not 
unexpected. Sooner or later the Persian Gdvernment will have 
to resume discussions with the oil company; and the right 
moment for this will presumably be when the Oil Commission 
has concluded its labours and when the strikers at Abadan have 
returned to work. By then there should, barring accidents, be 
a comparatively peaceful interlude ; in the present state of affairs 
a few weeks of calm would probably do more good than a year 
of argument. There are certain signs that the extreme 
nationalists, who started all the trouble, are growing alarmed 
at the direction it is taking, and have begun to realise that these 
angry crowds of strikers are the labour force which, if their 
dreams come true, they will one day have to control. 


The Price of Paper 


Certain figures in a Board of Trade announcement publi-2d 
on Monday constitute a further grave menace to the freevom 
of the Press in the fullest sense. There is, of course, no-deliberate 
threat. The process is purely economic. But the further 
increases in the price of paper now notified—of £13 16s. 3d.a 
ton for newsprint (over 20 per cent.), of £12 2s. 6d. to £22 2s. 6d. 
for other types of paper—have an almost crippling effect on daily 
and weekly publications of all kinds. Under this stress many 
British publications have already had to raise their price, and 
others will inevitably be compelled to, though all will naturally 
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have to put off the evil day as long as possible. But every rise 
jn price means some reduction in circulation, i.c., that fewer 

ple read the paper, which is to be deplored on quite other 
than economic grounds. The causes of the present situation are 
numerous and complex, but one is outstanding. The United 
States has enormously increased its demand for newsprint, and 
now consumes close on 60 per cent. of the world’s production. 
Great Britain consumes just over 7 per cent.—all that it can get. 
There is surely room for some friendly adjustment here. 


The Health Service Charges 


On Monday Mr. Bevan explained a resignation which was 
understood to be based in the first instance on his objection to 
the imposition on Health Service patients of a charge represent- 
ing half the cost of spectacles and dentures. On Tuesday the 
House of Commons gave a Bill providing for this charge a 
Second Reading without a division. There is, in fact, every 
eround for imposing now a charge which ought to have been 
imposed from the first. Expenditure on the Health Service has 
gone up and up. The original estimate of the cost of the service 
in Great Britain and Ireland for 1949-50 was £259,727,600 ; 
it had to be revised to £358,457,000. The estimate for 1950-51 
was £392,935,000. The Chancellor now insists, and none too 
soon, that this year’s estimates shall be kept to £400,000,000 
—that in itself being an increase of £7,000,000 over last year— 
and that if additional expenditure is needed in one field it must 
be provided by economies in another. The expenditure is most 
urgently needed on hospitals, where the cost of everything— 
sheets and blankets, drugs, dressings, food—has risen, and on 
urgently needed provision for tuberculosis treatment. It has 
been concluded that the fairest way to make accounts balance 
at £400 millions is to impose this half-charge on dentures and 
spectacles. The shilling on prescriptions would have been an 
alternative, but after Mr. Aneurin Bevan had in December, 1949, 
advocated the imposition of that charge, and then explained last 
Monday that he only did that because he knew it was impracti- 
cable—&a manoeuvre which a Labour member described as lead- 
ing the House up the garden path—that particular expedient was 
not in favour. The £400 million ceiling on National Health 
Service costs can only be criticised on the ground that it is too 
high in the present state of the country’s finances. 


Open Shop ? 

The Durham County Council has now yielded to pressure 
from the Minister of Education, and given the undertaking he 
requires that in future candidates for teaching posts under the 
Council will not be required to produce evidence that they belong 
to a union. Owing to the peculiar way in which these things 
are arranged in Durham, the decision to climb down has not 
been taken by the Council itself, but by the Labour caucus which 
controls the Council. It is possible to argue that the way in 
which Durham Labour has organised its power is even more 
reprehensible than the things it does, or tries to do, with that 
power. However, at the moment that is not the point at issue. 
What still remains undecided is the fate of other professional 
workers in the employ of the Council. The Minister of 
Educatiom has secured relief for the teachers only; doctors, 
nurses, midwives and engineers are still threatened by the same 
inquisition. There is nothing to stop the Durham Council from 
making membership of a union a qualification for holding local 
posts in these professions. The Minister of Health, it is true, 
has expressed his disapproval of the union test, but, as the case 
of the teachers has shown, mere Ministerial disapproval carries 
no weight with the Council. Presumably when the next medical 
vacancy under the Council occurs the whole story will be gone 
through again; that is, unless the Council shows unexpected 
sense or the Minister unexpected weakness. But however long 
it takes, it is essential that in Durham the principle of profes- 
sional freedom should be established for all and without 
equivocation. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ROM the moment of Tribune’s unmeasured attack on 
the Budget and Mr. Gaitskell the drama unfolded itself 
rapidly. Mr. Bevan had gone by Sunday, though the news 
was not published until Monday. On Monday Mr. Harold 
Wilson made his exit round about the time Mr. Bevan was 
making what, by convention, is called a personal statement, but 
was in truth a declaration of war on the Budget and the re- 
armament programme and in consequence on the Government 
itself. None of Mr. Bevan’s old associates in the senior minis- 
terial ranks thought fit to depart with him, and the only other 
person to exile himself was the promising junior minister, Mr. 
John Freeman, Mr Strauss’s lieutenant at the Ministry of Supply. 
* * 7 * 

The Government reeled under the shocks ; it still reels. That 
it can regain its equilibrium is possible, but even if it succeeds 
in doing so it is too shaken and weakened (the present defections 
being added to the loss of Mr. Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps) 
to carry on much longer. As for Mr. Bevan, the prime author 
of the shocks, unless every sign at Westminster deceives he has 
cooked his goose for some time to come with the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, save for a dozen or so in his immediate entourage 
who would follow him and his star anywhere. The risk he was 
prepared to take of fatally disrupting the party has aroused 
distrust of him among the faithful, and the manner of his resig- 
nation has incensed most of them. There are already signs that 
he may be in for a heavy rebuff from the trade unions too. 

* * * * 

Listening to him on Monday one was reminded of a judgement 
passed on him by an eminent Labour colleague. “There is 
no statesmanship in Bevan ; he is a destructive critic—that’s all.” 
Let it be confessed that the speech conformed fully to the Bevan 
model. It lacked none of his rhetorical fire and none of his 
rhetorical tricks. But what else could be said for it? Leaving 
aside its substance, it had one unmistakable note. It was without 
heart. A man who has heard every resignation statement for 
over thirty years remarked as he left the Chamber: “ Well, that 
is the first resignation speech I have heard which has not con- 
tained a word of regret at breaking with old colleagues.” There 
was not a syllable to suggest he was feeling the least emotion. 
He is hard. There is little charity in him. It was also an 
egotistical display. He saw himself (he said so) as the central 
figure of a dramatic occasion and seemed not to trouble at all 
about the possible consequences for his party. 

* * * . 


And then in his determination to be clever at all costs there 
was that piece of self-revelation about the manoeuvres he had 
resorted to in order to prevent the shilling charge on prescrip- 
tions and the 25,000 cut in houses from taking effect. It was 
gratuitous and it was damning. He was patting himself on 
the back for having taken in his colleagues. The Labour 
members had listened to him in invincible silence save for a weak 
“Hear, hear” or two from the minute anti-American faction 
near him. When they heard this cynical confession they looked 
at him with astonishment. His treatment of Mr. Gaitskell was 
brutal. A magnanimous word about the burden assumed by 
one young in years and in parliamentary experience was 
obviously too much to expect, but no one but Mr. Bevan would 
have thought it necessary in a resignation speech to assail a 
former colleague as he did. 

+ . * * 

If Mr. Harold Wilson had set out to expose Mr. Bevan’s 
uncharitableness he could not have done better. He was digni- 
fied and stated his case with moderation tinged with regret. He 
was generosity itself to his late colleagues, and if he could not 
win approval for his resignation he awakened a sympathetic 
feeling for his position. He also made it clear, as Mr. Bevan 
did not, that his objection to the Budget and the rearmament 
programme will not lead him into any active opposition to the 
Government. H. B. 
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Monday, suggested that so dramatic a resignation 

“might cause even some of our American friends to 
think before it is too late.” The ex-Minister of Labour flatters 
himself. His exit, so far from being dramatic, was the climax 
of weeks of dithering and havering. On April 3rd he declared 
at Bermondsey that he would never be a member of a Govern- 
ment which imposed a charge on Health Service patients. On 
April 9th Mr. Gaitskell communicated the contents of his 
Budget to his Cabinet colleagues. In point of fact Mr. Bevan 
must have known of the decision regarding spectacles and 
dentures before that. He did not resign. On April 10th the 
Budget was introduced, and on the following days discussed. 
Mr. Bevan did not resign. After the Labour Party meeting on 
April 12th the papers confidently announced that Mr. Bevan 
would not resign. On April 20th the weekly paper Tribune, 
of which Mr. Bevan’s wife is joint editor, published an attack 
on Mr. Gaitskell and his Budget bearing so close a resemblance 
to Mr. Bevan’s subsequent resignation speech as to constitute 
one of those coincidences which provoke considerable reflection. 
But Mr. Bevan had not resigned. However, on April 21st he did 
send the fateful letter. He had, as Mr. Attlee drily observed 
in his admirable note of acknowledgement, “ extended the area 
of disagreement with his colleagues” from the original Health 
Service difference and raised far larger issues, in common with 
the resigning President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Wilson. The 
effect of the resignation on the fortunes of the Labour Party is 
still in doubt. The effect on the resigner is not. He was heard 
in all-but universally hostile silence by the House of Commons 
on Monday. He was as completely isolated at the Parliamentary 
Labour Party’s meeting on Tuesday. The powerful Durham 
Miners’ Union repudiated him the same day. The Scoitish 
Trades Union Congress did the same on Wednesday. So, in effect, 
did the Labour Party Executive. So, in effect, did the General 
Council of the T.U.C. There, for the moment, Mr. Bevan may 
be left. 


Mr. Harold Wilson is another story. There could be no 
greater contrast than between his resignation speech and his 
colleague’s. Mr. Bevan took half an hour to deliver what was 
in fact not a resignation speech but a blustering philippic, 
and was heard in stony silence. Mr. Wilson spoke for ten 
minutes, gave a quietly reasoned (though in the general view 
inadequate) explanation of his decision, was constantly 
applauded and sat down having made a good impression. Many 
of his contentions were the same as Mr. Bevan’s, but couched 
in none of the extravagant and provocative language which the 
Member for Ebbw Vale finds irresistible, and it is undeniable 
that there is substance in them. It is perfectly true, on a short 
view, that if America at one and the same time pursues a 
stockpiling policy and, instead of diverting production from 
civilian goods to military ends, increases it so as to achieve the 
Jatter without diminishing the former, she will make, as she 
is making, such demands on the world’s supply of raw materials 
that this and other countries must go dangerously short. And 
there is logic in the contention that if we cannot get enough 
raw materials to enable the arms programme for the next twelve 
months to be carried out, then the cost will be less than is esti- 
mated in the Budget, and the proposed charge for spectacles and 
dentures will be unnecessary. But there is much that is argu- 
able in all this. The Chancellor of the Exchequer who has to . 
find the money, and the Minister of Supply, who is responsible 
for the execution of the programme, are at least ‘as fully cog- 


M: ANEURIN BEVAN, in his valedictory speech on 


nisant of all the facts as Mr. Harold Wilson, and, being cognisant 
of them, Mr. Gaitskell framed his Budget as he did and Mr 
Strauss has not considered it necessary to resign. Mr. Wilson 
has, but the reasons he has given for his action are not con. 
vincing. It is admittedly often difficult for a Minister to decide 
whether to remain and endeavour to convince his colleagues, 
or to remain and bow to their decision, or to dissociate himself 
by resignation from a policy he finds himself unable to support, 
Mr. Wilson has not taken the easy course. There is no Sugges- 
tion in his case of mere manoeuvring (the word jis Mr. 
Bevan’s). But there is no reason on the face of it why he 
should not have remained to strengthen an administration which 
needs all the strength it can command. 

But what is much more important than the fortunes of Mr. 
Bevan and Mr. Wilson is the fortunes of the Party they have so 
gravely shaken, and still more the fortunes of the country whose 
administration that party at present controls. The danger to 
the country is not the fall of the present Government—it would 
be succeeded by a better one ; Mr. Bevan has made that certain 
—but a continuance and possibly an accentuation of weak 
government. The Foreign Secretary, deeply engaged during the 
Prime Minister’s absence in the domestic controversy, is inevit- 
ably prevented from giving his full attention to those inter- 
national questions which so imperatively demand it. What is 
worse, the impression must to some extent be created abroad 
that Mr. Morrison is speaking for a weakened and discredited 
Government. There is no good ground for that. The Prime 
Minister has been prompt to fill the vacant offices, and his own 
return from hospital to Downing Street and the House of 
Commons will have an immediately beneficial effect. But where 
foreign affairs are concerned considerable responsibility rests 
on the Opposition. They cannot be asked to approve in advance 
any and every step that Mr. Morrison may take, but they could 
serve the country’s interests notably if they took an early 
opportunity of declaring, through the mouth of Mr. Churchill or 
Mr. Eden, that they still aim at a national rather than a party 
foreign policy and are as ready to stand behind Mr. Morrison 
in that as they did behind Mr. Bevin. In no field must the 
seriousness of this week’s defections be exaggerated. The 
Government is not weakened by the substitution of Sir Hartley 
Shawcross for Mr. Wilson at the Board of Trade. The effect 
of the change at the Ministry of Labour must be proved rather 
than predicted. And the Labour Party as a whole has com- 
ported itself admirably in the face of this week’s vicissitudes, 
with the result that what might have been a tempest has shrunk 
to the dimensions of a squall. 


In spite of that it is hard to resist the conviction that this 
week’s events bring a General Election nearer. What following 
the ex-Ministers command in the House of Commons remains 
to be disclosed. It is neither large nor distinguished, but those 
who compose it may prove a little less subservient than the mass 
to Whips, particularly where divisions on questions concerning 
armaments are concerned. And the Whips can afford to lose 
no single vote. The Government’s majority on a prayer on trans- 
port charges on Monday was four. Let it lose a couple of seats 
at by-elecuions and its position becomes untenable ; the Harrow 
contest, where the Labour vote fell from 11,971 to 8,877, admit- 
tedly on a smaller poll, is hardly encouraging. One fear—that 
Mr. Bevan’s arguments will win him support in the country— 
may be largely discounted. Party loyalty bulks larger in the 
Labour Party than in most. The Trade Union movement is built 
on majority votes and the acceptance by minorities of majority 
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decisions. And it has, as Mr. Sam Watson, secretary of the 
Durham Mineworkers, said on Tuesday, a traditional dislike 
of resignation when members cannot get their own way. As 
for the “attack on the social services” cry, it is completely 
hollow. For Mr. Bevan to construct a grandiose and extravagant 
health scheme, and then insist that it shall be completely sacro- 
sanct, is beyond all toleration. And in the presence of an inter- 
national crisis so grave as to warrant the unprecedented step 
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of two-years conscription in peace-time, to insist that armament 
expenditure is admissible only so long as it does not imperil 
free spectacles and dentures argues a sense of proportion hardly 
compatible with sanity. But the storm has blown itself out. The 
ship is not sinking. It may float longer than some expect. At 
any rate the Finance Bill must be passed into law. Mr. Bevan 
has at least performed one useful service. He has substantially 
strengthened the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Monday morning with a group of M.P.s when the plane from 
London arrived. One Labour Member hurried across to ask 
an alighting passenger whether he had any English papers. Two 
were thrust into his hand, with an expression of satisfaction on 
Mr. Bevan’s resignation too forcible to be recorded here. Little 
time was lost in getting to the heart of the matter, and 
one of the group read out the letters exchanged between the 
resigning Minister and the Premier, the latter’s evoking universal 
and vociferous admiration. In a third of the space Mr. Bevan 
had occupied Mr. Attlee had won the first trick hands down. 
In its brevity and simplicity the letter was masterly. In that 
field at least the Prime Minister has undisputed domination. 
But the Prime Minister wrote another letter—to another Minister 
who has abandoned him. Why have we not seen the text of 
that ? Because, according to the B.B.C.’s statement on Monday 
night, Mr, Harold Wilson .had asked that his correspondence 
with the Prime Minister should not receive public scrutiny. 
Again, why ? The answer to that can only be conjectured. 
Indeed it had better be interrogative. Could it be that Mr. 
Attlee, having got his hand in as a letter-writer, had improved 
his style at the expense of a Minister on whose defection he 
possibly held stronger views than on Mr. Bevan’s. If so the 
public has missed something. 
* . . 7 
Two of the Prime Minister’s new appointments are virtually 
automatic. Everyone took it for granted that if Sir Hartley 
Shawcross’s place fell vacant for any reason, Sir Frank 
Soskice would move up and Mr. Ungoed-Thomas become 
Solicitor-General. That was why, after his loss of his 
seat at Llandaff and Barry, he was given almost the first safe 
vacancy at North-East Leicester. His elevation will be generally 
approved. If Sir Hartley Shawcross’s acceptance of the Presi- 
dency of the Board of Trade arouses little enthusiasm, it is 
because his brilliant qualities would obviously show to best 
advantage in a post for which he is specially qualified. He would 
have made an admirable Foreign Secretary, and perhaps an even 
better Home Secretary, if events had.fallen out that way. There 
is no danger of his being anything like a failure at the Board of 
Trade, but he will be not quite a square peg in a square hole 
there ; his readiness to exchange a salary of £10,000 for one of 
£5,000 will not be forgotten. As for the Ministry of Labour, 
Mr. Alfred Robens is something of an experiment ; but experi- 
ments frequently succeed. The adjective which best describes 
him is robust, no bad quality where toughness is required. He 
is certainly not inferior as an all-round Minister to Mr. Isaacs, 
who held the post throughout the last Parliament.. But there 
is a good deal to be said for putting the strongest Trade Union 
leader at the Ministry of Labour. That would have meant giving 
the post to Mr. James Griffiths, in which case Mr. Creech Jones 
might have been nominated for Mr. Bevin’s vacant seat at East 
Woolwich and re’ stated at the Colonial Office. 
. - * . 


According to the medical profession one of the predisposing 
causes of duodenal ulcer is worry. 

“May I conclude by wishing you a speedy return to health 
and vigour?” Mr. Bevan to the Prime Minister. 


| WAS standing on the Wahn aerodrome, near Cologne, on 


I have been reading Lord Templewood’s book on capital 
punishment, The Shadow of the Gallows, which was reviewed 
in this journal last week. I am not sure that the most effective 
passage in the book is not that devoted to the reproduction of 
an official description of a murderer’s last moments, laid by the 
Home Office before the Royal Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment now sitting. 

“On a signal giver by the Sheriff,” it reads, “ they [two 
prison officers] enter the execution chamber and the execu- 
tioner pinions the prisoner’s arms behind his back. He is 
escorted to the drop with one officer on either side. The 
Sheriff, Governor and Medical Officer enter the execution 
chamber directly by another door. The prisoner is placed 
on the drop on a marked spot, so that his feet are directly 
across the division of the trap-doors. The Executioner 
places a white cap over the prisoner’s head and places the 
noose round his neck while the assistant pinions his legs. 
When the Executioner sees that all is ready he pulls the 
lever. The Medical Officer at once proceeds to the pit and 
examines the prisoner to see that life is extinct. The shed 
is then locked and the body hangs for one hour.” 

For the public everything is blank between the passing of sentence 
by the Judge and the bare notice of death a fortnight or more 
later. It is as well, no matter what views we hold on capital 
punishment, to know something of what blank covers. 


* * * * 


The Anglo-German Press Conference held at Kénigswinter, 
near Bonn, last week-end did very useful work, though no 
concrete results were achieved, or indeed attempted. Many 
problems—such as the shortage and cost of newsprint, the 
relation between news and comment, the duty of the leader- 
writer and so on—were common to both countries, and partici- 
pants in the discussions on these spoke more as journalists pure 
and simple than as British or German journalists. What the 
Germans gained from the conference they best know. What the 
British gained was knowledge, new to most of them, of the 
formidable difficulties which the new-born German Press has 
had, and still has, to contend with—break with tradition, lack 
of capital, lack of printing presses and—as an arresting address 
on the opening day insisted—the re-establishment of ex-Nazi $s 
in leading positions on various papers. Opinions differed among 
the Germans themselves as to whether, and how far, this asser- 
tion was an exaggeration. The most balanced of them thought 
it was, and a sound point was made by one speaker who said 
that for him the question was not what a man was, but what he 
is. While there is obvious need for vigilance, Englishmen, at any 
rate, do not do well to declare rather sanctimoniously that what 
is needed in Germany is a change of heart and at the same 
time refuse to believe in an individual German’s change of heart. 

* * * * 


The British Communist Party is holding a conference on 
“The American Threat to British Culture” on Sunday. The 
defender of British culture is to be Mr. Samuel Aaronovitch. 
The Communist Party is anxious to secure publicity for this fact. 


I am glad to accord it. 
JANUS. 
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The MacArthur Prospect 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 

WAVE of emotion swept across the United States in the 

hours after General MacArthur had addressed the Con- 

gress, and the white surf boiled with the superlatives of 
the General’s admirers. Some of the comment did not bear very 
close examination, but here and there it did express, with fewer 
inhibitions than usual, hopes variously cherished in different areas 
of the Republican opposition Party. The highest of these hopes 
seemed to be that enunciated by Mr. Harold Stassen, a one-time 
contender for the Republican nomination for the Presidency, 
who now, according to the Gallup Poll, stands fifth on the list 
of those whom Republican voters would like to see nominated for 
next year’s election. Mr. Stassen said of the MacArthur speech: 
“It was one of the greatest addresses in American history. Its 
influence on future American policy will be as great as General 
George Washington's Farewell Address.” 

Washington’s Farewell Address in 1796, which warned the 
nation against entangling alliances and political ties with Europe, 
sketched the isolationist pattern which recurred in American 
foreign policy throughout the nineteenth century. What Mr. 
Stassen seemed to mean was that General MacArthur, though 
he had laid down no principles comparable to those of Washing- 
ton, had set in motion an American policy which henceforth 
would give a higher priority to affairs in Asia and a lower priority 
to affairs in Europe. And if that were about to happen the 
MacArthur speech to Congress would indeed be a _ historic 
document. 

Senator Taft, of Ohio, the foremost Republican in Congress, 
who is shown in the Gallup listing as second (after Eisenhower) 
among the candidates Republican voters say they want for next 
year, set forth an objective which, in terms of history, can pro- 
bably be considered more modest. He predicted that, unless the 
doctrine of appeasement is to prevail, President Truman and his 
Administration will be “ forced into the steps that can bring us 
victory "—meaning forced to adopt General MacArthur's recom- 
mendations on the way the Korean war should be conducted. 
These were two sorts of Republican Party hopes. The Demo- 
cratic Party hope was best summed up by Representative Carl 
Vinson, of Georgia, an Administration stalwart, whose prognos- 
tication was that, “ as soon as the emotionalism created by the 
speech has cleared away, the policies in Korea of the President 
will have the approval of the large majority of the American 
people and of the Congress.” 

The question of the duration and after-effects of the 
“emotionalism ” may well be the first factor to be weighed by 
the political strategists in both Parties. It has been—it still is— 
a display of such high power and such intensity, and it has 
swept over so large a part of the population of the United States, 
that no precise parallels between this situation and other situa- 
tions in the American memory can be drawn. Other heroes have 
returned home after gallant deeds in distant parts of the world ; 
there have been Lindbergh, Eisenhower, Wainwright of Bataan 
and a good many more. But nobody else has ever combined 
the réles of hero and martyr in just this way. There has been 
nobody else who could evoke at one moment the emotions of 
admiration, sympathy and awe—the emotions aroused respec- 
tively by a man of action, an under-dog and a prophet. 

The happenings of recent days in America—from the early 
torrents of telegrams to the later tempests, of ticker-tape, from 
the fury to the tears—must have been well reported abroad, and 
may have been read with impatience or scorn. Almost nothing, 
however, is quite as simple as it looks. Emotion is a lot less 
shameful than bloodlessness ; and it cannot be altogether logical 
to demand that the same Americans as bring energy, inventive- 
ness and generosity to the solution of problems which nobody 
else has been able to cope with should at the same time exhibit 
the qualities of the staid and stolid. It is not wise to forget, 


moreover, how recently it is that the world’s principal complaint 
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against the people who are now being called over-emotional on 
international issues was that they were sunk in international 
apathy. 

“ Emotionalism ” there has been. It is a phenomenon that 
could either last for some time or disappear quite quickly, Jp 
one of his speeches in New York General MacArthur recalled 
that long ago, as a cadet from West Point, he took part in another 
parade in honour of a hero home from the Pacific—a parade for 
Admiral Dewey, the victor at Manila Bay. Perhaps he remem. 
bered, too, that this was a hero who made a mistake and almost 
overnight lost the veneration of his countrymen. All Dewe 
had done had been to pass by deed to his wife a house 2 
Washington that had been bought for him by public subscription 
in which were included the pennies of thousands of school. 
children ; but that, when it was discovered, was enough to turn 
hero-worship into disillusion. There are hazards about life on 
a high plateau. 

In any case, General MacArthur and his supporters can expect 

that as the Congressional Committee hearings into his recom. 
mendations open, as events in Korea and elsewhere unfold, and 
as the new Great Debate proceeds, there will be a diminishing 
emphasis on the record and personality of a hero and an increas- 
ing emphasis on the validity or otherwise of his military and 
political ideas. It would probably not be possible anywhere 
except in America for a professional soldier with no revolutionary 
backing to offer a formidable public challenge not only to the 
military policy of the Chiefs of Staff from whom he is required, 
when assigned to a command, to accept direction, but also to 
the basis of his nation’s foreign policy. But General MacArthur 
is doing both these things. He challenges the Chiefs of Staff 
when he demands that Manchuria should be bombed, that a 
naval blockade should be instituted against China and so on, 
He challenges his nation’s foreign policy when he discourses on 
the weight of the anti-Communist effort which should be brought 
to bear in Asia, on the provision of “ logistical support” for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on Formosa, and on the composition 
and nature of the American strategic frontier in the Pacific. 
_ The contemporary question is whether or not this challenge 
is going to succeed in the total sense envisaged by Mr. Stassen, 
or in the more limited sense envisioned by Senator Taft, or 
whether it is going to fail along the lines predicted by Representa- 
tive Vinson. The answers are all in the future. The best that 
anyone can now produce is an estimate of General MacArthur's 
chances of upsetting present policy, and any estimate has to be 
made without knowledge of events which might influence or 
decide the outcome without much warning. The estimate has 
to be made on a judgement of which of two arguments is going 
eventually to appeal to the mass of Americans. 

_The MacArthur argument is that “there is no substitute for 
victory ” ; that the United States must meet Communism in the 
Far East and must dominate Asian ports from Vladivostok to 
Singapore ; that the Korean war must be shortened and prevented 
from developing into a profitless stalemate by the mounting of 
an assault on China which can be carried out without “ neces- 
sarily ” involving the Soviet Union. The Truman argument is 
that the United States must continue to try to prevent a Third 
World War ; that the risks inherent in an expansion of the Korean 
war must not be invited ; that the effort must be to limit and 
settle this conflict, and that in any case it would be folly to 
commit American strength in areas chosen by the enemy while 
areas vital to the security of the United States are weakened. 

It is a matter of judgement. And at this point a good many 
men of usually sound judgement see reasons for believing 
that the mass of Americans, when the issues have been 
fully explained and exhaustively discussed, will not be 
prepared to overturn the policies which the elected President 
and his civil and military advisers have worked out in 
the light of the best available knowledge. Mr. Truman’s popu- 
larity is probably as low at this moment as it has ever been, 
but there is nevertheless a current of feeling that he is much 
likelier to win than to lose the contest. 
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This seems to be the probability, no matter how stirring the 
General’s record, how striking his personality and how great his 
self-confidence. The Truman policy appears to be fixed upon a 
base too broad to be ov erturned by this assault. The MacArthur 
policy appears to be too thin, too narrow and too vulnerable to 
prevail. But there will be much angry talk before anyone will 
be able to say with certainty whose predictions have been falsified 
and whose have been realised. 


The Common School 


By W. O. BELL 


N education, as in religion, 
“ There is no expeditious road 

To pack and label men for God, 

And save them by the barrel-load.” 
Education is a very personal matter of inspiration by the teacher 
and effort by the child. It flourishes best in a society sufficiently 
small for the immature personality to feel a sense of security, 
of personal value and of corporate pride ; a large class, a huge 
school and an impersonal society are all obstacles to a sound 
and happy development. Why, then, should size suddenly be 
accepted as desirable? Why should the London County Council, 
among other authorities, wish to embark on the wholesale pro- 
vision of enormous comprehensive schools? And why should 
sincere and intelligent people support this scheme so warmly? 

The comprehensive school is not an inevitable result of the 
1944 Act. That Act, with its preliminary White Paper, seems 
to distinguish three main types of aptitude in children and to 
recognise three main streams of educational provision, whether 
flowing separately or in combination. These are the 
grammar school, the technical high school and the modern 
secondary school streams. The first is intended to provide for 
children capable of abstract reasoning, whose interests are largely 
academic ; the second for children whose interests are in applied 
science or art ; and the third for those who deal more easily with 
facts than with ideas, and learn more readily when they apply 
their experience to immediate practical problems. The per- 
centages of any complete age-group in each category are expected 
to be, very approximately, 15 per cent. in the grammar school, 
10 per cent. to 15 per cent. in the technical high school and 70 per 
cent, to 75 per cent. in the modern secondary school. 

So far there is fairly general agreement; but here the sup- 
porters of the comprehensive and multilateral schools would 
diverge. All three streams, they suggest, should be combined 
into one universal school, common to all normal children from 
any one area. The supporters of the multilateral school would 
accept the division into three streams and would organise the 
school with three sides. Those who advocate the comprehen- 
sive school regard the tripartite division as of doubtful validity, 
maintaining, with some justice, that there are many different types 
of ability ; they, therefore, would organise the school without 
three definite sides. 

Two advantages are claimed for the common school. First 
it is said that it avoids the difficulty of allocating children at the 
age of eleven to various schools ; or, alternatively, that it pro- 
vides for ease of transfer if mistakes have been made. Second it 
is said that it ensures parity of esteem by the mere fact that all 
children are attending the same school. In a classless society 
there should be no distinctions ; equality is all. Further advan- 
tages claimed are economy, efficiency and the possibility of 
greater variety of curriculum than in any other type of school. 

These are powerful arguments. If it were indeed certain that 
these advantages could be provided by the common school, then 
a very strong case would have been made for widespread 
experiment. But is this so certain? Whether all children over 
eleven enter one school or are divided between three, the problem 
of the appropriate curriculum for them is equally difficult and 
important. Staffing shortages make individual curricula im- 
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possible ; the children must be allocated to courses. .The 
difficulties thus remain the same. Moreover, the suggestion of 
transferring the less successful pupil from one type of course to 
another (for example, from what used to be called the School 
Certificate stream to a non-examination stream) is certain to 
arouse nearly as much parental opposition and ill-feeling as a 
suggestion to transfer from one school to another. 

What of parity of esteem as between different types of school 
or course? This depends upon many factors ; among them, 
certainly on these three: first, on the way the material needs 
of the sghool are met ; second, on the type of men and women 
who work in it and set its tone and tradition ; and, third, on 
the quality of its achievement. Equality of material provision 
is being secured. In the modern secondary school highly quali- 
fied teachers, deeply concerned with its specific problems, are 
increasingly to be found. Already many of these schools, 
specialising in different forms of training, have made considerable 
reputations for themselves. They have won for themselves an 
esteem which could never come by change of name or loss of 
identity. Even in a classless society reputation must be earned. 
Time and opportunity, rather than external action, are the 
solution. 

What of parity as between children? We should regard all 
children as of equal value, agreed ; but children have different 
aptitudes and abilities, and therefore require different educational 
treatment. Is not “ to each according to his educational needs,” 
whether it is grammar, technical or modern secondary, the right 
answer, without making a pretence of a non-existent uniformity? 
Is, in fact, the true equality not still the old-fashioned equality 
of opportunity? And the value attached to the individual is not 
ultimately a matter for local education authorities, but is a matter 
for society at large, and depends upon whether its prevailing 
philosophic climate is spiritual or materialistic. 

So far grammar, technical and modern schools have been free 
to face their own problems and develop on their own lines, 
They have specialised in the techniques required by their own 
particular type of child, as a hospital might specialise in the 
techniques required by a special type of patient. They have 
not interfered with nor have they been hindered by the needs 
of other schools, designed for other purposes. It is doubtful 
whether the common school would give the same freedom. Some 
American authorities declare that the common school may cater 
for the average child, but that it does justice neither to the 
bright nor to the dull; that, in fact, the different sides in the 
common school hamper rather than help each other. 

Perhaps, then, there are reasonable doubts whether the ex- 
pected advantages would really follow the establishment of the 
common school. What of the possible disadvantages? What 
of the danger involved in size? The genuine common school, 
if it is to provide variety of curriculum with economy of staffing, 
must have approximately 1,500 to 2,000 pupils. This means a 
very large school. My own experience leads me to believe that 
for most children a small school is better than a large one; [ 
know that there are some children for whom a small school is 
essential. I have had many cases of unhappiness, maladjustment 
and delinquency—particularly with girls—where symptoms have 
appeared or disappeared as the children were transferred to or 
from larger schools. The smaller school, with its family atmo- 
sphere and resulting sense of security, gives the child confidence 
and stability. Still more important, the headmaster can take a 
personal interest in every child. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the value of such personal knowledge and inspiration ; how can 
it exist in a huge common school? 

@t is sometimes said that, as big public schools work well, there 
is no reason why the big common school should not be equally 
successful. But the analogy is not accurate ; at the public school 
there are a stiff entrance examination, lavish staffing and all the 
advantages of the residential house system. None of these can 
be expected in the common school. 

Those who oppose the common school have other fears. With 
the utmost good will, the headmaster may be more interested 
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in one stream than in another. The heads of the various depart- 
ments may have less opportunity of developing the same quality 
of leadership as the independent headmaster of a smaller but 
autonomous school. The average pupils, who, in a modern 
school, would have initiative, responsibility and leadership 
demanded from them, and who would thus regard themselves 
as successful members of the school community, may, in the 
common school, feel themselves greatly inferior to the abler 
children and so come to regard themselves as not only intellectual 
but also as social failures, and so on. But whether or not these 
consequences would follow, there would be at least ene tragic 
consequence—the disappearance of many grammar schools. 
This would be a certain loss for a very uncertain gain. 

The grammar schools have deserved well of this country. 
They have maintained a tradition of learning, of culture and of 
high personal standards ; they have infused a new and virile 
strain into public life ; they have educated boys and girls irrespec- 
tive of class or wealth ; their sons played a noble part in. the 
Battle of Britain ; they are stimulating and humane societies ; 
and they now hold the loyalty and affection of many thousands 
of men and women. They are living communities ; we should 
hesitate long before we sacrifice them to an unproved theory. 

The doctrinaire is well-meaning and often kindly ; but he 
undervalues tradition, freedongrand organic growth. These are 
the essential background of a healthy school, and should be 
defended—dare | say it?—even at the expense of some measure 
of efficiency. But I have yet to be persuaded that the common 
school will be more efficient than the good grammar or modern 
school. 1 am convinced that it will be less humane. 


Australia and Asia— Il 


By C. P. FITZGERALD 
Canberra 
F there is no gencral disposition in favour of the blind 
] acceptance of American leadership, there is also a 

growing demand for a policy which would be truly 
Australian, and not mere conformity to British initiative. 
There are some aspects of British policy in the Far 
East which Australians find disconcerting or inadequate. 
Communism is seen in this country as a real and potent 
local menace, not merely in terms of Russian imperialism. How 
far the Communist movement in Australia really deserves the 
tribute of fear which is daily paid to it may be doubted, but any 
hint of a policy of appeasement of Communism is rejected by 
public opinion. The feeling that, in China at least, the world 
is confronted with a new form of Communism, largely local in 
its scope and power, is one reason why the American view, which 
tends to regard all Communist movements as the puppets of 
Moscow, is called in question by the small but vocal body of 
Australians who know the Far East. The second fear—that 
Britain, hard-pressed in Europe, with uncertain allies on 
that continent (so they appear to Australians) will, at a 
pinch, have to give way in Asia to save herself in Europe—is 
almost taboo in print, but is openly expressed in conversation. 
The possibility of an Australian lead in the Pacific, or at least 
of an independent Australian, or, with New Zealand, an 
“Anzac,” Far Eastern policy, is seriously discussed and has 
great appeal. 

The real question is whether, in the modern world, Aus- 
tralia with New Zealand carry enough power to sustain a policy 
which would differ both from that of America and Great 
Britain. The continent is large, but it has a bare 10,000,000 
inhabitants ; its resources are considerable, but they are mainly 
raw materials commanding a high figure in the world markets. 
Labour troubles largely inhibit the full use of Australia’s indus- 
trial potential, and thus limit defence preparations, which in turn 
makes reliance on aid from overseas in time of war all the more 
essential. If, when it comes to the crisis, Australia must rely on 
America for defence, can she, before the crisis arrives, pursue 
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an independent foreign policy? The attitude of India, g 
populous nation but a weak Power, seems to indicate that such 
a policy is possible and even desirable. 

The expression, of the nascent idea of an independent Aus- 
tralian Far Eastern policy has so far been confined to the pro- 
posals for a Pacific Pact, proposals which met with sharp com. 
ment in Australia. It was asked: Who is to be in this pact? 
If the mainland States of Asia are excluded, either because 1 
are pro-Communist, neutralist 6r unsound defence risks, then the 
remaining Pacific countries are Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines and Indonesia. Indonesia will not enter any pact 
which appears to be American-inspired and liable to involve its 
members in a war against Asiatic Communism. The attitude of 
India is the same. There remains the question: Is there any 
different instrument by which Australian policy could be made 
more influential in the Pacific world? It often happens in history 
that the first move in what is seen, in retrospect, to be a Signi- 
ficant and logical development passes at the time almost un- 
noticed. 

When, in 1906, the Crown Colony of Papua in Southern 
New Guinea was formally transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the United Kingdom to that of the newly federated Common- 
wealth of Australia, few people marked the significant fact that 
a British Dominion had for the first time taken over the govern- 
ment of an Asiatic territory. It is true that the obvious strategic 
situation of southern New Guinea in relation to Australia had 
caused pressure for its annexation to be aroused in the then 
separate colony of Queensland. Australian indignation at the 
British acquiescence in German occupation of the northern part 
of the island, which Queensland tried to forestall, was a factor 
in causing the new Commonwealth to require control over the 
nearest territory to Australia’s shores. But the New Guinea ques- 
tion was thus the first example of an Australian, as opposed toa 
British, policy in the Pacific. Subsequent history enlarged and con- 
firmed Australia’s interest in these island regions of Asia. The 
former German colony in North New Guinea passed, under Man- 
date, to Australia together with some of the island possessions of 
defeated Germany. During the late war it was an Australian 
force which fought in defence of New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands and regained British North Borneo, which, however, is 
not a colony administered by the Commonwealth. 

It can be said, therefore, that all unremarked, since the begin- 
ning of the century, a real Australian Pacific policy, closely 
related to strategic realities and indifferent to world-wide patts, 
has operated in the regions closest to the Australian continent. 
Is it not perhaps along these established lines that Australia 
can best exert her legitimate influence, both on British Far 
Eastern policy and on the general Pacific situation? The reasons 
which even in the late nineteenth century impelled the Queens- 
landers to take an active interest in the fate of New Guinea now 
compel all Australians to concern themselves with the islands 
and territories to the north of New Guinea. If it was logical in 
1906 to transfer the administration of Papua to Australia, in 1951 
it would be still more sensible to hand over to the Commonwealth 
the government and protection of the British territories in North 
Borneo, a vital air-link between Australia and China. The failure 
or success of the Communist guerrilla movement in Malaya is 
perhaps even more serious a matter for Australians than for 
Englishmen ; Australia has, in fact, sent part of her air-force to 
assist in that local war. It would be more logical if, instead of 
confining close liaison to the military sphere, as is already the 
case, Australia were politically associated with the government 
of British territories in South-East Asia, and thus had a hand 
in the framing of the policies which may later require to be 
supported by her armed forces. 

The infinite flexibility of British institutions, which is the real 
secret of their strength, should easily accommodate a kind of 
condominium of Australia and Britain in South-East Asia. Under 
such a system Australians would be able to improve, train and 
expand the small cadre of colonial administrators which now 


governs New Guinea. The British, preoccupied with the cares of 
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Europe and the Middle East, could devolve responsibility for 
Far Eastern policies upon the member of the Commonwealth 
most fitted.to undertake .it; and if, in the course of a 
few years, the control of these territories finally passed 
wholly to Australia, such a transfer would be made with- 
out difficulty, resentment or regret. Australia would thus 
acquire not only a better understanding of the problems of the 
Far East, but also the experience to cope with them and the 
right to make her voice heard morz authoritatively in the councils 
of the democratic nations. The sterile conception of a Pacific 
Pact which would isolate Australia from her Asiatic neighbours 
would be replaced by a dynamic policy directly influencing the 
destiny of the regions which, in the age of air-power, must be 
regarded as adjoining the Australian continent. 


The Emperor of Amazonia 


By WILLARD PRICE 


THOUSAND miles up the Amazon in the city of Manaos 
lives a fabulous being whom the people of that region 
call the Emperor, because he rules a territory as large as 

France and controls the destiny of more than a million. people. 
Agesislau Araujo owns an enormous tract of the Amazon basin 
between the Rio Negro and the Rio Branco. He has his own 
fleet of river-steamers, his own trading-posts, and exercises the 
power of life and death without interference from the Brazilian 
Government, which has too much to do in the civilised part of 
Brazil to undertake to police the Amazon wilderness. The 
Emperor is many times a millionaire, and maintains a palace in 
Manaos, a palace in Lisbon and a palace in Rio de Janeiro. 
These mansions are for the pleasure of his family. He himself 
prefers a plain, old roll-top desk in down-town Manaos, and it 
was there | found him. 

The city is girdled by river and jungle. There are no roads 
leading out across country, no railroads, no way of getting any- 
where except by water or air. Here is a city of 100,000 people 
without a railroad station. A street-car line girdles the city at 
the jungle’s edge. Less than a mile from that car-line you could 
begin to look for jaguars and boa constrictors. 

Rubber made Manaos unbelievably rich. During the great 
tubber-boom of 1900-1910 palaces went up like mushrooms. 
One of the world’s finest opera-houses was built, and opera com- 
panies were imported from Italy to tread its boards. Money 
came and went as easily as in the Californian gold-rush. There 
was another boom during the Second World War, when the Allies 
needed rubber and could not get it from South-Eastern Asia. 
The frantic booms are over, but Manaos is far from being a 
ghost town. It is a city of fine homes, schools, churches, 
hospitals, cultural institutions, factories, docks and a steadily 
growing population. It is the nerve-centre of the entire 
Amazonian watershed, a region as large as the United States. 
And the Araujo family is chiefly responsible for its existence. 

I asked this modest Emperor to tell me the story. I had 
to lean forward to hear his low voice, almost drowned by the 
talking and walking in the busy ‘office. “My father was born 
in Northern Portugal in 1860. His parents were very poor, and 
their farm was too small to support a large family. He left 
the farm at eleven years of age, and made his way to Lisbon, 
where he took odd jobs. He saved until he had what would 
be two pounds in your money. Then he went aboard a sailing 
vessel and offered his two pounds and his services in return for 
passage to Brazil. It took the little ship two months to cross 
the ocean. It took two weeks to reach Manaos, a thousand 
miles up-stream. 

“ For four years he clerked in small stores, worked long hours 
and saved money. Then he was ready to go farther into the 
wilds. He worked his way up the Rio Negro, always studying 
the methods of the traders. As he grew older and more ex- 
perienced, he saw an opportunity to improve upon these methods. 
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It had always been necessary to carry jungle products a thousand 
miles down the Amazon to the coastal city of Para before they 
could be sold. He set about making Manaos, then a mere 
village, the distributing centre instead of Para. The result was 
the birth of the present city of Manaos.” 

By the time the great rubber boom began in 1900 the man 
I was speaking to, Agesislau Araujo, had joined his father’s 
business. The Araujo family became the richest in Brazil. It 
still is. Its prosperity was shared for a time by dozens of other 
rubber barons. But when a shrewd Englishman smuggled seeds 
of the Amazonian rubber-tree out of the country to start rubber- 
plantations in Malaya, and plantation-rubber began to undercut 
Amazon prices, most of the rubber ventures collapsed. Since all 
other trade was keyed to rubber, it also was threatened with 
extinction. 

But the young Araujo, unlike his rivals, had faith in the future 
of the Amazon valley. To keep the jungle economy alive he 
continued paying a living-wage to rubber-tappers, although he 
could not get his money back out of the sale of the rubber. He 
borrowed money at the banks until not only the entire capital 
of the company but his own private property and fortune were 
mortgaged to the hilt. He developed an idea for manufacturing 
crépe-rubber, and this saved the firm from disaster. He began 
to diversify the firm’s activities so that its success should not 
depend upon one product. 

That evening at the Araujo mansion I sat in a cleverly designed 
outdoor theatre in the lovely formal garden, and gazed in 
astonishment at the screen as kodachromes of Amazon fruits 
were projected. One hundred and eighty varieties of fruit were 
shown. “ But you surely don’t grow those in the jungle? ” 

“ No,” conceded Mr. Araujo, and went on patiently to explaia 
that the visitor to Amazonia gets a wrong conception of the 
country. He follows the river and sees nothing but jungle on 
both sides. It is very dark jungle and very wet, and no place to 
produce fruits, grains or vegetables. But in most parts these 
forests are “ gallery ” forests ; they line the banks of the stream 
but may not extend more than ten or twenty miles back. Beyond 
them is open ground, and it is high, often at an altitude of three 
thousand feet. The climate is comfortably cool and the soil 
remarkably fertile. A large part of Amazonia is open prairie. 
It contains some of the world’s finest grazing-lands for cattle. 

Araujo has forty thousand head of cattle on ranges up the Rio 
Branco. They are killed there and brought down-river in 
refrigerator barges to the Manaos market. “I have just brought 
in twenty-nine bulls from India. They are zebu cattle. By 
crossing them with the Portuguese strain we get a very fine breed. 
Although one-quarter of the world’s forest area is in Amazonia, 
we still have more extensive grasslands than Argentina. Are 
you free tomorrow? I should like to take you up the Rio Negro.” 

At dawn we took off in the Andorinha, the * Swallow.’ It 
was a superbly fitted, diesel-motored yacht with saloon, two 
sleeping-cabins, two baths, kitchen and observation-deck. The 
Rio Negro, true to its name, seemed pitch-black beneath us. 
The river at this point is four miles wide. As we proceeded up- 
stream it broadened until it reached a width of fifteen miles. 
During the rainy season it is twenty-five miles wide. And yet 
this is only one of the dozens of tributaries of the Amazon! 

We held close to the northern shore and studied the panorama 
of forest sliding by. “ We can see all we need to from here,” 
said Mr. Araujo. “It wouldn’t be safe to go ashore. Our 
country is about like the North American West two centuries 
ago. Wild animals and Indians. Even as close to Manaos as 
this, to land would be to invite a shower of poisoned arrows. 
Of course some tribes are more peaceable. But it’s always well 
to go armed. Ah, there’s our wonder-tree. A man could get 
rich from that tree alone.” 

He pointed out a babassu palm. It yields half-a-dozen im- 
portant products, the chief of which is an oil of high glycerine 
content invaluable in the manufacture of explosives and soaps. 
Behind the babassu was a Brazil-nut tree towering two hundred 
feet high. Brazil nuts are another mainstay of the Araujo enter- 
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prise. This tree, too, yields a valuable oil. The Amazon basin, 

‘said Araujo, is unsurpassed in vegetable oils, so vital today 
‘to the plastics industry. Nearly all the oils once imported from 
Asia are found here, and many others besides. For example, 
‘there was a cashew tree. The last I had seen was on the island 
‘of Penang off the coast of Malaya. 

So the pageant continued, with the gumaru, the beans of which 
make a heady perfume ; the timbo, the powdered wood of which 
is a strong disinfectant ; the jarina, or vegetable ivory, which 
helps supply the world with buttons ; the piassava, whose fibres 
make stout rope and brushes ; the guarana, the berries of which 
make a delicious drink ; the tonka perfume-tree ; the famous 
rubber tree ; the balata, which yields a material more like leather 
than rubber and invaluable as cable insulation, belting and ‘golf- 
balls ; and dozens of other tregsure-houses in tree-form. “ Many 
of these trees,” said Araujo, “ though standing half the year in 
water, are very fine hardwood suitable for flooring and cabinet- 
work. Also it is possible that, when the world’s other forest 
reserves are depleted, most of the paper-pulp will come from the 
Amazon valley. I am building a pulp-mill now at Parintins.” 

We rounded a bend and came upon one of the Araujo ships 
that had been taken over for the time being by an English 
motion-picture company who had come to these far-away places 
to get a realistic background for a jungle picture. We pro- 
ceeded farther up the river, and began to pass settlements of 
Brazilian colonists. They had cleared the ground and were 
growing richly diversified crops. “ There’s the real future of the 
Amazon,” said Mr. Araujo. “ This country will not develop so 
long as we merely take things out of it. We must put something 
into it.” 


They Had Their Fun 


By GEORGE ROBEY 


HERE is a narrow gulf between tolerance and intolerance, 

between narrow-mindedness and human understanding, 

and between the things which make us laugh and the 
things which make us weep. But narrow though it be, our hopes 
and ideals are tumbled daily down the fissure. 

Today, for many people, there is little to smile at, still less 
to laugh over ; and were you to suggest to them that it could 
be from their very work alone that fun should be extracted, they 
would gaze at you in amazement. Indeed, they would probably 
ask you what incentive they should be expected to have for 
working at all. They are the people who will say, just because 
the continued restrictions have made this country different from 
what it used to be, that the fun has gone out of life. They are 
the people who will blame the war and its aftermath. They are 
the people who make a scapegoat of every man who made the 
supreme sacrifice for us. They are the people who refuse to 
recognise one real, inescapable truth. 

The fun has gone out of life because we no longer put the 
same amount info it. That is the real truth with which we are 
faced. It did not begin with Hitler’s war, nor was it in progress 
only in the First World War ; it came when, most regrettable 
of all things in history, the happy bonds of English family life 
began to weaken, and some of the good fun in life, lived in slower 
tempo and backed solidly by the happy unity of every member 
of the household, became exchanged gradually for new entertain- 
ment which matched the quickened pace of living. 

Call it a Victorian picture, if you will ; shrink with horror, as 
you may, from the caricatured drawing-rooms, with their 
Venetian blinds, aspidistras, samplers, antimacassars, and the 
family group around the piano, singing ballads ; and charge me, 
if you like, with uttering the well-worn expression: “ Ah, those 
were the days!” But they had fun. They made their fun. I 
watched them. 

It is an essential part of every comic’s stock-in-trade to watch 
the public’s fun and study what it is that makes them laugh. 
For me the study began in a hard school when, a growing boy, 
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I became one of a group of “ mediums ” to the then ver 

7 5 / Y popular, 
if somewhat crude. entertainer called “ Kennedy the Mesmerigt” 
Kennedy put me under the “ Fluence,” and thus hypnotised by 
him I would break out into strange behaviour, not to say maniacal 
ebullitions. My antics, when I was pierced with needles, knittin 
pins, &c., were weird. I consumed candles with gusto, afterwards 
waking up into abhorrence at such fearful food. 

Such unquenchable humour, such burlesque antics in my 
hypnotic sufferings, gave me my chance. The “ Oxford” 
manager at that time promptly engaged me to come out of 
Kennedy’s group and give a comic acting and comic singing turn 
on my own. I was, I repeat, only a growing boy, but I had 
commenced the serious, lifelong study of what made people laugh 
and, as certainly, how they got their fun in life. 

What I saw then, what I saw during the First World War and 
what I have lived to see today does, by its comparison, disturb 
me. The unquenchable sense of humour that “kept us on the 
job” during the long years of war, the same sense of humour 
as held us together resolutely during the Battle of Britain, is 
disappearing. In its place there are too many dull, apathetic 
people, quick in temper, no longer united in the true sense of 
comradeship that existed during the common danger, and wholly 
incapable of extracting the least fun from the simple pleasures 
of life—which exist today as certainly as they ever did. 

Heaven praise the comics who can draw some laughs from 
them. Heaven praise the few conscientious British film. 
producers who can show them a true picture of British life as 
it was and as it still can be, instead of letting them see a surfeit 
of maudlin American films whose escapist influence has long 
undermined the heart of English social life, and whose purpose 
seems none other than to take the people’s money and retum 
part of it, from entertainment tax, to the coffers of the British 
Treasury. Heaven praise, as well, the efforts of the few who 
promote old-time dancing as opposed to the doleful, wild and 
hideous music which, with mournful, tuneless croonings of un- 
requited and jilted loves, accompanies the dreary shufflers who 
disgrace the modern ballroom. At least they have their ideals; 
at least, if people must purchase their fun rather than make it 
among themselves, they give them what is good for them, and 
theirs is the glory. 

But the greater glory is for those who themselves carry the 
torch of good fun inside their homes and out of them ; and my 
earnest plea is that their ranks may, before it is too late, be 
swelled. If we can do this ; if, from tolerant thoughts and kindly 
deeds we can invest each day with a fraction of the fun-making 
which it was customary to crowd into such days as Christmas 
Day, St. Valentine’s Day and All Fools’ Day, we shall have te- 
discovered something which in no small part has always been 
the greatness of England. 





“Che Spectator,” April 26th, 1851 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS FOR CLUBS 


Certain gayly-disposed young gentlemen are carrying on a 
correspondence in the Morning Post, suggested by ideas more 
natural than mature. They want the clubs in London to 
become the hosts in a series of balls, for the benefit of London 
society and the foreign visitors. Now “club” is an expression 
of double meaning ; like some terms in natural history, it signi- 
fies both the habitat and the animated organism that dwells 
therein; and hence the present mistake. There are young 
members of clubs ; and it is quite natural that the propensity 
for dancing inherent in youthful calves should be tantalised by 
the space and splendour which are wasted on the scattered 
idling and undertoned twaddling of club habitués. It is scarcely 
wonderful if any young gentleman, new to the glories of the 
drawingroom, at the Reform Club, should long for a hop. 
Though it. may be vulgar, it is natural. But he forgets that 
the term club includes the living organism. A dancing invasion 
would be as odious to old clubmen as an irruption of ballet- 
girls into the reading-room of the British Museum. 
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Christianity in Oxford 


By DAVID EDWARDS (Magdalen College, Oxford) 


HE most popular belief about Oxford is that its causes 

are lost ; this is held to apply to religion no less than to 

politics or rowing. And the memories crowding St. 
Mary’s or Oriel or Tom Quad do suggest that the heyday of 
Christianity in Oxford coincided with mediaeval philosophy, the 
doomed humanism of the Oxford Reformers or the passage of 
Newman ex umbris et imaginibus to the Birmingham Oratory. 
Like Cranmer, Oxford’s religion itself seems to have gone up in 
smoke long ago. 

But the coloured porter who, we are told, affixed “ Oxford 
Group ” to the railway-compartment of some of Dr. Buchman’s 
young friends gave Oxford religion a truer label. No doubt he 
reflected that the Methodist Church in its millions had begun in 
an undergraduate society in Christ Church ; he recalled how bold 
and profound had been the main tradition of Oxford theology, 
from Grosseteste to the living, and how Oxford had crowded to 
such feet as Paris to Abelard’s; he considered Oxford still 
capable of moral rearmament. He instantly guessed whence the 
young evangelists had derived their ideals. He had seen what 
Matthew Arnold obscured—that Oxford belongs, not to its 
ghosts, or even to its dons, but to its young. In such a society 
discussions about religion are as endemic as pimples. 

Unfortunately, religious discussions in Oxford are sometimes 
regarded as tenderly as pimples. In a sense this has always been 
so; self-questioning did not begin in 1851. But in that year 
the Anglican monopoly was broken, and severity years ago all 
religious tests were abandoned. The result has been that openly 
committed Christians have been reduced to a self-conscious, 
organised minority in an “open” university. And the way in 
which that minority is organised among undergraduates is 
strange. 

Every three years a mission attempts to strengthen and enlarge 
the minority. Indeed, William Temple’s missions are supposed 
to have “ stopped the rot” after the First World War ; and the 
Bishop of Bristol’s mission talks last year were definitely designed 
to appeal to the bulk of the university—the enquirers. But it 
may be doubted whether many enquirers have actually attended 
these missions, and it was complained that, in these circum- 
stances, some missioners should have more clearly reflected the 
orthodoxy of their audiences. The main opportunity of encounter 
between the enquirers and organised Christianity at Oxford is 
through the chapels and societies, which conduct an unending 
mission. In most colleges that means Victorian Prayer-books on 
velvet cushions, a handful of communicants and, if we are lucky, 
candles and music on a Sunday night. Few of the Oxford college 
chapels can be described as strong forces in evangelism. The 
life has been drained out of them into the chapels and societies 
serving the university. 

The two most vigorous of these societies have little truck with 
the university missions or the college chapels. Around the 
Roman Catholic chaplaincy is the Newman Society, the pro- 
minence of whose members in Oxford life is out of proportion 
to their numbers, large as these are. And non-Romans may well 
envy the Newman Society its inspiration through the Dominican 
and Jesuit houses, Blackfriars and Campion Hall. Of more 
restricted interests, but with an equal loyalty to clear principles 
and doctrines, is the Oxford Inter-Collegiate Christian Union, 
the fundamentalist society. But neither of these societies seems 
to attract much traffic across the frontiers of Christian belief and 
modern thought. They make not a few individual conversions, 
but it seems improbable that the university as a whole will ever 
pile upon the intellectual Ossa of Christianity the Pelion of Papal 
or Scriptural infallibility. 


Elsewhere in the university there is at least variety. Incense 
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or the intellect, Hymns A. & M., or the silence of the Friends— 
all these wants can be supplied every Sunday ; and denomina- 
tional societies continue the supply through the week. Perhaps 
the only undergraduates who are not satisfied with this fare are 
those not yet persuaded of the truth of Christianity itself, but 
unfortunately these do constitute the bulk of the university. 
Admittedly the Student Christian Movement, centering on St. 
Mary’s, is supposed to provide an appeal to such people ; but it 
is weaker in Oxford than in most of its branches. The difficulty 
seems to arise from the migration of most of the evangelistically- 
minded to the narrower O.1.C.C.U., which has a deep suspicion 
of the $.C.M. and of the intellectual problems with which that 
society specially deals. As a result the $.C.M. cannot persuade 
many enquirers to attend its meetings. 

Yet there is still wide interest in religious questions. The 
Socratic Club and Aquinas Society continue to study the relations 
of religion and philosophy ; Christian dons like C. S. Lewis often 
draw considerable audiences ; and this academic year has seen 
the publication by Basil Blackwell of University, a terminal 
magazine containing open discussion by dons and undergraduates 
of religious and other fundamental questions. And University 
has not only been inaugurated ; it has also been sold. 

Indeed there is a general sense that the Faculty of Theology, 
although dented, has not been decisively worsted in its long battle 
over the darkling plain with the apostles of scientific materialism. 
The H bomb and the Z call-up are not incentives to the grosser 
forms of evolutionary optimism. And in Oxford at least it is 
realised that only a limited number of human problems can be 
solved by a subscription to the New Statesman. The central 
challenge to Christian belief from intellectual quarters now seems 
to originate in the philosophy of logical analysis, a movement 
which has grown up round the silences of Professor Wittgenstein. 
The validity of theological language, which is questioned by most 
of Oxford’s philosophers, is being considered—as it should be— 
on severely philosophical grounds, and a symposium of dons 
in University on the subject has even been promoted to the Third 
Programme ; but the best argument for theology would be if 


‘ Christians themselves lived in a manner which could not be 


satisfactorily explained except by talking about God. So. once 
again the enquiry is being directed to the Churches. How do 
these Christians live ? 

That seems now the central question, and it must be admitted 
that much Christian life in Oxford does not satisfy enquiry. 
Fundamentally, I suppose, it is a matter of common sin ; but 
superficially it is the price paid for Christianity’s continued 
existence in Oxford. The religious societies have kept alive in a 
university whose official teaching has been almost entirely 
secularised. But they tend to introspection ; their machinery has 
so developed as to absorb not a few undergraduates who might 
otherwise make some impression on their agnostic friends in 
politics, the arts or even the examinations. So wide interest in 
religion seldom results in conversions to Church membership. 


Must this machinery be scrapped before effective communica- 
tion can be established between the committed Christians and 
the bulk of the university? That would be the extreme view. 
But it is usually argued that the need is only for more pastors 
of devotion and calibre to run the existing machinery. And cer- 
tainly Christianity is not dead in Oxford, however frustrating 
the work of the college chaplains must now be. The chapels are 
there, waiting to be used, preserving at no little expense their 
heritage in song and stone ; the societies are ever burgeoning iato 
fresh committees ; the intellectual debate continues ; and a new 
revival, in its interests more catholic than the Oxford: Movement 
and more communal than the Oxford Groups, may be just round 
the corner. 





[Contributions for the Undergraduate Page are invited from 
undergraduate members of all universities and university-colleges 
in Britain. There is no limitation as to subject, and they should 
be about 1,400 words in length.] 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


has been paying a visit to Europe. He has had many 

opportunities of renewing relations with former friends 
and admirers, and has brought with him the new post-war edition 
of his famous book. To this edition he has added five fresh 
chapters, bringing the picture of 1939 into line with the picture 
of 1949. Clearly the similarity between the Hitler and the Stalin 
situations adds effective urgency to his argument that unless the 
nations federate immediately they may be swallowed by the large 
red wolf. But since, as Rudyard Kipling remarked, our hearts 
are small, Mr. Streit feels that universality is for the moment an 
impossible ideal, and that what we ought to do is to create an 
“ Atlantic Federal Union of the Free.” Mr. Streit is a sincere 
man, possessed both of vision and of sense. His long experience 
of the League of Nations at Geneva has given to his views a 
practical basis that can only add conviction. He is assuredly 
no fanciful idealist ; he is a man with first-hand knowledge of 
international relations who is fully cognisant of the passions, 
prejudices and emotions that separate man from man. He seems 
to me preferable to any of the other publicists who have sought, 
often hysterically, to arouse interest in the federal idea ; he knows 
the difficulties, and he sometimes faces them squarely ; he does 
not, as do others, assume that those who criticise his theory, or 
doubt the practicability of his schemes, are ignorant triflers or 
evil men thirsting for a third world war. For these reasons I 
like, admire and trust Mr. Clarence Streit. I wish I could 
become one of his disciples. I have all my life been attracted by 
new ideas, and find it sad, as the autumn days set in, to discover 
in myself a certain crustiness of feeling, a certain creakiness of 
mind. 


M: CLARENCE STREIT, the author of Union Now, 


o * * * 


It may be said that no man who has witnessed, as I have 
witnessed, the triumphs of the impossible ought to dismiss any 
concept as impracticable. In my own lifetime I have seen the 
miracles of Indian and Zionist independence, the emergence of 
the United States as a massive belligerent Power, and the 
Cossacks bivouacking in the alleys of Weimar. Such events 
would not have been regarded as feasible in 1910. If, therefore, 
in admitting that Mr. Streit’s scheme of Federal Union between 
Sovereign States is eminently desirable, I find myself mumbling 
that it is practically impossible, then I should recollect that many 
other events and combinations of equal impossibility have in 
fact occurred. There is no doubt that in the United States 
Mr. Streit has, by the force of his conviction, acquired many 
powerful adherents\and allies. This support is solid as well as 
sentimental. It may therefore be that I, in hugging my doubts 
about Atlantic Federation and even about European Union, am 
proclaiming that I am as back a number as the Methodist Times 
for October, 1884. Mr. Streit in his book answers cogently many 
of the questions that I wish to ask. But he does not, at least to 
my satisfaction, dispose of the two fundamental questions, 
namely: (1) Does not the idea of Federal Union presuppose a 
condition of international feeling which, if it existed, would 
tender any such union unnecessary? (2) Are not the provisions 
that differentiate the scheme of Federal Union from a close 
alliance just those very provisions that would in practice prove 
intolerable to any present electorate? If all creation were com- 
posed of lambs longing to herd together in amity, then no herds- 
men would be required ; and would the workers in Sheffield really 
accept legislation passed upon them by some distant Parliament 
dominated by the workers of Pittsburgh? I may be old- 
fashioned ; but | do feel that in our present danger it is not 
safe to rely upon such “ far-off divine events.” 

* * * * 

These hesitations are, | know, dismissed as “ cynical” by the 
elect. Yet it is not a sign of complete materialism to realise 
that what one wants to happen very seldom occurs. I cannot 


‘ 


resist the impression that it is not quite fair upon the men and 
women of the democratic countries to allow them to sup 
that there exists some magic formula, some patent medicine 
capable of exorcising the Red danger or curing all our human 
ills. The public in the United States, even the public in these 
islands, are apt to substitute for serious thought the pleasures 
of the day-dream and the narcotics of the magic phrase. Such 
incantations as “ collective security” were before the last war 
repeated without any precise realisation of their meanings of 
implications. Is there not a danger that Mr. Streit’s Union Now 
may produce a similar dervish ecstasy? Already the phrase 
“national sovereignty ” is uttered with a disdainful curl of the 
lip as if it implied something archaic, imperialistic and malevo- 
lent. Yet it means exactly the same,as “ national independence” 
—a condition that is widely regarded as estimable and to be 
desired. In my young days the phrase “ the defence of British 
rights and interests ” had a trumpet effect ; today if one were to 
insert the word “ vested” before the word “ interests” a really 
deplorable impression would be created. Yet I fail to under- 
stand why an interest should be noble and a vested interest 
ignoble: to me the two expressions are identical. 
* * * 7 

The time may come when we have all been so gleichgeschaltet 
by American culture that we shall respond automatically to the 
same stimulus. But at the present moment, as is noticeable, 
we do not respond to the same stimulus. It is evident that in 
any Federal Union, whatever institutional devices might be 
adopted, the voice of America would be dominant. It will take 
many generations before the British citizen responds with com- 
plete automatism to the voice of America. At the present 
moment the average British citizen is rendered anxious by the 
thought that his life and property may be placed in danger by 
ane of those emotional gusts that eddy round the Capitol at 
Washington ; we are not in the very least comforted by the 
thought that our policies may be deflected by some twist in 
American politics or by the influence of some Senator who is 
unknown to us and whom we are wholly unable to remove. 
Much as we welcome the massive physical strength of the United 
States, glad though we must remain that the Americans are by 
nature so generous, we cannot rid ourselves of the impression 
that they have not yet acquired a sense of responsibility equal 
to their sense of power. Their egalitarianism teaches them that 
one man’s judgement is as good as another’s ; this illusion brings 
with it a contempt for expert knowledge ; and it may result 
that decisions are taken amateurishly and in order to give 
momentary satisfaction to the common man. We in this country 
have no desire at all to be at the mercy of American impulses. 
We prefer therefore to retain our national sovereignty. Is that 
preference really so disgrateful? 

7 * 7 * 

I cannot but feel that these schemes of world-government are 
an escape from reality ; the danger is so imminent that we have 
no time to snuff the cocaine of illusion. It would be delightful 
if we could avoid rearming, not have military service, and live 
in a world composed of handsome men and women, as benevo- 
lent, as gentle and as intelligent as Clarence Streit. We live in 
no such world. We live in a world threatened with war ; the 
only way to prevent that war is to convince any aggressor that 
he is bound to lose it; to do that we must be very united and 
extremely strong. It-is dangerous to evade the necessity of re- 
armament, or our irksome and perhaps humiliating dependence 
upon the United States, by inventing cloud worlds where gods 
and goddesses bask in the sunshine of blissful indolence, and 
where no thunderbolts can fall. For one Union Now is some 
such cloud world. The impossible, as I said, sometimes 
happens: but it takes many years ; and we, poor generation, have 
only got a handfuf of months. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


«Waters of the Moon.” By N. C. Hunter. (Haymarket. 

“How can we know the dancer from the dance?” Or the dance 
from the dancer? How can we know this play apart from the 
performances of Dame Sybil Thorndike, Dame Edith Evans, Miss 
Wendy Hiller, Miss Kathleen Harrison, Mr. Harold Scott, Mr. 
Cyril Raymond, and the others of an excellent company ? In one 
sense Mr. Hunter is unfortunate in having his text struck quite so 
magnificently into life, at such lavish expense of talent all round ; 
for the circumstances inevitably create the tendency to wag a finger 
and remind the author that he has not quite produced another 
Cherry Orchard, that if it were not for Tennent Productions, Mr. 
Frith Banbury, the Dames, and the rest, his waters of the moon 
would be small beer indeed. Lucky Mr. Hunter, but poor Mr. 
Hunter too. Is he to receive no praise at all, no credit for the 
success? Since actors must have something to act, let us be 
reasonable as well as charitable and grant that the matter Mr. 
Hunter provides is not altogether unworthy of the greatly talented 
company which makes good use of it. Not a great play, certainly ; 
but not a bad play, either; and if there are few lines that live 
in the memory, there is about the whole, for all its faults, a fidelity 
to humanity’s sad music. A play of mood and atmosphere, elegiac 
in spirit and intent, saying nothing new but expressing old melan- 
choly not without grace and delicacy. 

A guest-house on the edge of Dartmoor is run by a woman who 
has known easier days ; she is helped by her daughter, whose lover 
was killed in the war, and by her‘son, an invalid dreaming of far 
exploration. In the lounge an old colonel dozes, a refugee recalls 
his Austria, an elderly woman dwells constantly on her altered 
circumstances and cherishes her resentment of the cockney Mrs. 
Ashworth and her ceaseless chatter. This, then, is the circumscribed 
world, its dusty atmosphere rank with self-pity, frustration and 
bitterness, a tedium uneasily enduring—until.a blizzard sends the 
passing Lancasters to the guest-house for shelter. They are from 
another world, where wealth permits the gratification of most 
desires. Dame Edith, as Mrs. Lancaster, enters like a shower of 
diamonds, quickening the morbid ear with her glitter, communi- 
cating the virtue not of her gross wealth but of her uncontrollable 
joy even te those most angered by the intrusion. She speaks in 
tones of exultation like an artist inspired, careless of the effect upon 
others who might confuse art and life, rousing dangerous hopes 
yet offering no common solution to the unhappiness which, she 
declares, is the only sin. As Dame Edith is dazzling in this, so is 
Dame Sybil equally to be praised for her portrayal of the elderly 
woman still learning to master disappointment. They are the 
poles between which the action is contained-—-the sad and hopeless 
little passage of sentiment between the son of the house (Mr. Owen 
Holder) and the rich girl (Miss Patricia McCarron), the desperate 
infatuation of the Austrian (Mr. Leo Bieber) with Mrs. Lancaster, 
the torments of self-pity long endured and then embarrassingly 
manifested by the hotel-keeper’s daughter, most touchingly played 
by Miss Wendy Hiller. And one day the snow clears, the Rolls- 
Royce is pulled from the ditch, the sparkling intruders go, leaving 
behind them a sharp tang of disillusion, a thirst that is not to be 
quenched. That is all. 

Slacknesses, some speeches oddly out of character, not a little 
padding—there are faults, indeed, but these for the most part fade 
at the time behind Mr. Banbury’s sensitive production and the 
enchantment of the playing. Nothing great as a play, surely, but 
on the stage a nice marriage of matter and manner. 

IAIN HAMILTON. 


“A Sleep of Prisoners.” By Christopher Fry. (St. Mary’s Church, 
Oxford.) 


Tuts new play by Christopher Fry, produced by Michael Macowan, 
was written with more than one special purpose. It was written 
for the Religious Drama Society, who are promoting religious plays 
for the Festival of Britain, and Mr. Fry has used the opportunity 
to experiment in some new directions. His meaning is conveyed 
more firmly than ever before, probably because his dialogue is less 
exuberant and his reliance on action more confident. At St. Mary's 
Church, Oxford, on Monday it was not easy to grasp all the under- 
lying allusiveness of the work. The acoustics of St. Mary's are 
notoriously weak for dramatic purposes. But within the self- 
a limits of a church play Fry succeeded in holding his 
udience. 


To judge the play from standards of the theatre would be to 
miss a great deal of its force. A Sleep of Prisoners is not theatre 
drama. The time has not yet arrived when religious festival plays 
can be properly synthesised with modern stage requirements, and 
so, to those who look for the swift dovetailing of events which 
the stage demands, the play is certain to appear awkwardly con- 
structed. It is arranged in one long act without interval, and 
carries only four characters, all male. The action occupies one 
night, during which four prisoners-of-war are confined in a church 
in a foreign country. The theme rests on a succession of four 
biblical incidents, occurring in the dreams of one of the men; the 
other three prisoners are the protagonists of these dream-flashes. 

First the story of Cain’s murder of Abel is presented. (It seems 
to be Fry’s intention to date the Fall of Man from that act.) Next 
comes the story of Absalom’s treachery and death ; then, Abraham's 
reprieve from the sacrifice of Isaac; lastly, Jonah and the whale. 
Each story is approached in a highly original manner with emphasis 
on its present-day significance. The Pilgrim Players—Denholm 
Elliott as Pte. Peter Able was particularly good—succeeded in inter- 
preting the piece as a modern miracle play. Their miming, where 


the austerity of stage-scenery required it, was excellent. M.S 
CINEMA 
“Born Yesterday.” (Odeon.) “The Tales of Hoffmann.” 





(Carlton.) “La Ronde.” (Curzon.) 


Miss JuNeE HOLLIDAY won an Oscar for her performance in Born 
Yesterday, the story of how the dumbest of blondes confounded 
the most crooked of tycoons by acting on the principles of liberty 
propounded her by a young man who was ostensibly hired to teach 
her society manners. Miss Holliday’s slow awakening from near- 
imbecility to near-intelligence is certainly enchanting, and both 
Mr. Broderick Crawford’s brashness and Mr. William Holden's 
shyness leave nothing-to be desired—that, at least, is the impression 
left by this film, an impression which it is extraordinarily clever 
of it to make seeing that as it is written in Bronx, only one out of 
every ten words is comprehensible. I remember once being similarly 
impressed by a film in Chinese, 

As for the impression left by The Tales of Hoffmann, it is hard 
to define; for after two and a half hours of incessant singing, 
dancing, noise and colour one’s senses are able to register nothing 
but a frantic desire for sleep. Messrs. Powell and Pressburger have 
shown no lack of courage in attempting to employ ail the arts and 
crafts together, but these are mixed in so extravagant a fashion— 
Massine, Shearer and Helpmann not only dance but also sing with 
disembodied voices—and there is such a titanic amount of material 
for the eye and ear to absorb, Mr. Hein Heckroth’s sets alone 
demanding one’s constant attention, that the mind reels. Like so 
many feasts prepared by optimistic chefs, this one cannot be 
swallowed whole. The first course is delicious, the second heavy, 
and at the third, when Mr. Robert Rounseville prepares to serve 
yet another fine tenor aria, one knows, without a doubt, that one 
must leave the room. 

La Ronde is based on a novel by Arthur Schnitzler, is directed 
by M. Max Ophuls and has as its stars no fewer than ten leading 
Continental actors and actresses, Mm. Walbrook, Reggiani, Barrault, 
Gelin, Gravey and Philipe, and Mesdames Darrieux, Simon, 
Signoret, Joyeux and Miranda. That man is not by nature mono- 
gamous we realise early in life, but for some reason it never ceases 
to make us sad, and La Ronde, with its chain-system of love affairs, 
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each character forming a link until the last has an affair with the 
first, light, witty, adorably acted throughout as it is, is such a 
chronicle of disillusionment that the British heart, reared on the 
merits of fidelity, cannot but droop with grief. Oh these 
foreigners ! Oh these beds! But oh what an enchanting film ! 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


AFTER a barren winter at Wigmore Hall, with nonentity following 
nonentity in almost unbroken succession, the spring has brought 
two performers well above the average at any time and now, in 
contrast with what has become common form, outstanding both 
technically and artistically. A French violoncellist, André Navarra, 
combined an unfailingly full, round tone with an agility never 
perhaps wholly seemly in this grave instrument but the proof of 
an extraordinary technical mastery. Aldo Ciccolini, a young 
Neapolitan pianist, asked to be judged by the highest standards, 
for his programme included both books of Brahms’s Paganini 
Variations and Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit. 

The Bach Prelude and Fugue with which he opened his recital 
showed his musicianship; lines were clear, dynainics suitably 
chosen and well scaled and his touch poetic without romantic 
exaggeration. A Mozart sonata suffered from some unattractive 
mannerisms, but the slow movement was beautifully phrased and 
lyrical in feeling. It was difficult not to feel that the technical 
difficulties of the Brahms variations were still looming too large 
in the player's mind so that, although he very often mastered them 
satisfactorily, it was without that margin to spare which gives a 
technical feat its full artistic quality. The only superficial signs of 
strain were some unsatisfactory rhythms and a tendency to force 
the pace of the most difficult variations. In return for this, the 
limpid tone and finely finished detail were masterly, and the per- 
formance as a whole suggested a real artistic personality, still 
immature and possibly in danger of over-reaching its powers but 
with all the marks of potential greatness. In Ravel's Ondine and 
Le Gibet technique was wholly subservient to poetry, but Scarbo 
was taken at a pace that suggested a study in transcendental 
virtuosity and suffered from the same sense of strain as some of the 
Brahms variations, while Ravel's poetic intention was quite 
obscured. There can be no doubting Ciccolini’s powers; and if 
only he will be content to arrive slowly on the heights of Parnassus, 
there should be no peak that he cannot eventually scale. 

* 7 * 

There was some very fine playing at the London Contemporary 
Music Centre's concert on April 24th. Tibor Varga and Kyla 
Greenbaum played Bartok’s first violin sonata and Schoenberg's 
recent Fantasia with the authority which comes of complete tech- 
nical and emotional grasp of the music. I only met one person— 
very properly a colleague—who claimed to understand Schoenberg’s 
Fantasia. No sounds are now in themselves unacceptable (a fact 
which, like the abolition of sin in many minds, considerably weakens 
dramatic potentialities) but the listener still demands music whose 
logical or emotional sequence he can follow or, at least, “ sense.” 
It may be that, on paper and in theory, Schoenberg's Fantasia has 
this coherence, for he is certainly no joker, practical or otherwise ; 
but is paper enough, and has history any parallel instance to offer 
of music eventually recognised by all which was at first totally 
unintelligible — not merely unpleasing—to well-disposed and 
musically-trained listeners ? 
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At the same concert Frederick Thurston played brilliantly aj 
Hamilton’s three Nocturnes, which won the Edwin Evans Menai 
Prize this year. Their style was impressionistic and their aad 
lay in the improbable antics which they demanded of the clari ~ 
Denis Apivor’s Concertante for clarinet, pianoforte and percussion 
aimed at “ bridging the gap between chamber music and the oan 
temporary audience by employing to serious purpose the timbre 
of the familiar jazz combination.” But, apart from a few felicito : 

— details, this long, uneventful structure was incapable of ocnaial 
enthusiasm, and surely left both parties as far divided as before 
not tempted to make the crossing either by the nature of the bridge 
itself or by any ripae ulterioris amore. MARTIN Corea.” 


EXHIBITION 


THE exhibition of “ Modern Books and Writers,” which will be on 
view at the National Book League's headquarters until September 
surely reflects great credit on its organisers, Mr. John Carter and 
Mr. Percy Muir. In a year that is to be marked by many lavish 
subsidised displays, they were set the task of providing, in the limited 
space available at 7 Albemarle Street, an exhibition of quality that 
would hold its own against these heavyweight competitors and 
demand to be visited by any discriminating person interested in the 
recent literature and book-design of Great Britain. I should say 
that they have succeeded very well, and have produced a thoroughly 
interesting, instructive and agreeably provocative show. It is divided 
into two parts. The first part aims at illustrating, by means of 
Original manuscripts, first editions, inscribed copies and portraits, 
the work of “one hundred writers representative of the varied 
achievemeni of our time "—“ our time” being taken, for the pur- 
pose, as beginning in 1920. It is all a little reminiscent of a paper- 
game in a country house, in that its judgements are not to be taken 
too seriously but are intended rather to sharpen the wits and 
stimulate critical appreciation. Individual eyebrows may be raised 
here and there, but there is no reason to suppose that the committee 
responsible for choosing the hundred writers—Miss Rose Macaulay, 
Professor C. Day Lewis and Mr. V. S. Pritchett—have not been 
equally kind to their friends and their foes; certainly they have 
chosen a good all-round team ; and before the visitors can organise 
a bombardment of brickbats they are seen to have retired discreetly 
behind the shelter of a saving clause—that each author selected 
must be regarded as “a delegate on behalf of others who have been 
excluded because of the limits of the Exhibition’s space.” 

In face of such a mollifying disclaimer, a critic may perhaps 
be excused for picking out a few of the things on show that he 
personally has been particularly pleased to recognise as old friends. 
There are, for example, original manuscripts (in whole or in part) 
of Beerbohm’s Seven Men, Lord David Cecil’s The Stricken Deer, 
Bridges’s The Testament of Beauty, Winston Churchill's Marl- 
borough, Forster's A Passage to India, Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fox- 
Hunting Man, Evelyn Waugh’s Decline and Fall, Sir Osbert Sitwell's 
Left Hand, Right Hand, Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians, and 
Virginia Woolf's To the Lighthouse. One can hardly imagine a 
sharper contrast in authors’ methods than that provided by Mr. 
Blunden’s neat manuscript of Undertones of War and James Joyce's 
rough notes for U/ysses, heavily marked by coloured crayons. The 
supporting letters and photographs are always interesting, though 
it seems a pity*that a characteristically vigorous autograph of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc’s prime should be accompanied by an unsparing 
portrait of him in old age (we must not let the photographers start 
a yarn about an invalid Belloc, as they long ago started the mis- 
leading legend of a permanently invalid Delius), 

Part II of the exhibition—a collection of a hundied books chosen 
by Sir Francis Meynell and Desmond Flower “to illustrate the 
renascence of book design in Great Britain “—naturally has a more 
specialised appeal, but the selectors have taken a broad view and 
have not concentrated, as they might have been tempted to do, 
on books published in limited editions or printed by private presses. 
The selection makes an engaging start with one of the several 
books illustrated with cuts in the chap-book fashion by that for- 
gotten artist and friend of Charles Keene, Joseph Crawhall Senior, 
and published for him in 1883 by the enterprising firm of Field and 
Tuer. The final item is the 1950 issue of The Saturday Book. In 
between come many treasures. Opinions may differ as to the 
illustrated edition of The Forsyte Saga or the new plastic binding 
of the Cresset Press (which makes one long to leave John Carswell’s 
The Prospector out in the rain, to see whether it is waterproof), 
but there is abundant evidence here of the ingenuity, fertility of 
invention, technical skill and artistic taste which have been con- 
spicuous in British book-design for the last sixty or seventy years. 
It is a display to be proud of. Derek HupDson. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 60 


Report by C. H. Lewis 
A prize was offered for not more than twelve additional lines to 
a“ Hate Poem” beginning : 
1 have been so great a lover, but I found 
Love not enough to make my world go round; 
Love is a passing whim: I celebrate 
Th’ eternal horror of the things I hate... 

Although when setting this competition I did not mention Rupert 
Brooke, I did expect that most competitors would have his verses 
in mind, and that they would produce a catalogue of their particular 
dislikes. Most did so, but a few preferred to write on hatred in 
the abstract; none of these attempts was really successful, and 
I had no hesitation in eliminating them at the start. I also elimi- 
nated the numerous entries which were technically inaccurate ; 
apparently an ear for rhythm is more rare than I had thought, 

On the whole, I do not think that this was the occasion for 
attacking atom bombs and the larger problems of life. As Mrs. | 
V. R. Ormerod said, 

“The things I hate, the things I’ve always hated, 
Are little things perhaps exaggerated.” 
Many competitors were able to produce two or three lines of high 
standard, but could not keep it up for twelve lines. Many also felt 
the need for some climax, and found it difficult to include one in 
the space allowed, although several ended by expressing their hatred 
for the adjudicator who did not award them the prize. 

There is behind this, however, none of the passion that inspired 
the many verses about household chores and domesticity, as in the 
entry from Miss J. S. Horne: 

“Dishonesty, bad manners, things that stink ; 
But most, oh most of all, the kitchen sink.” 


Rupert Brooke's “ white cups and plates clean-gleaming ” are now 
only objects to be washed up, or—worse—cups disfigured by lip- 
stick and saucers filled with cigarette-ash ; both these were men- 
tioned by several competitors. 

On the whole, the eye and the ear seem to be the most tender 
of our senses. Smells occurred only occasionally, although Issachar 
hated comprehensively 

“The smells of cabbage cooking, rotten meat, 
Burnt rubber, diesel oil and human feet.” 


Human feet, by the way, appeared several times, much to my sur- 
prise; I must have led a sheltered life. 
The competition seems to have served one useful purpose: it 
gave an outlet for a burst of ferocity from quite a number of 
country rectories; no doubt the psychologists would approve. I 
liked the climax by the Rev. Walter Angus: 

“ And last of all my hates—a parson’s choice— 

I most abominate the pulpit voice.” 

Most of the clerical entries, however, were too kind-hearted. 

I recommend that a first prize of £2 be awarded to Allan M. 
Laing, whose entry had the authentic ring; prizes of £1 each go 
to Douglas Hawson (despite an uncertain first line), Miss D. Spring 
and Margaret Usborne. Highly commended are R. S. Stanier and 
Leslie Johnson (who spoiled an otherwise excellent entry by his 
last three lines). 

FIRST PRIZE 

(ALLAN M. LAING) 
These I have loathed: stale, acrid reek of sweat; 
Cold clamminess of rubber after wet ; 
Boots sickly-warm and waterlogged, that swish 
With every step; stewed tea (the bitter dish 
Charladies love); the fetid air of rooms : 
Too small, whose Windows prison unwashed glooms ; 
The slime of slugs; straight footpaths daubed with dung ; 
Harsh numbing taste of steel upon the tongue ; 
Sickbed: the wrinkled sheet, the elusive, small, 
Inevitable crumb ; then, worse than all, 
Sea-sickness, which indifferently schools 
Good men and bad, philosophers and fools, 


SECOND PRIZES 
(DouGtas HAawson) 


Great mounds of wilting flowers on graves, caged birds, 
And bureaucratically-invented words ; 


. 
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A café saucer full of rouge-stained stubs, 

The “County” patronising humble pubs, 

And adolescents worshipping the “ stars,” 

And paunchy plutocrats in gleaming cars ; 

Permed five-year-olds, large women in small slacks, 

Fat men, unbuttoned, snoring on their backs, 

Green scum on ponds, dead eels and living frogs, 

And childless women cosseting toy dogs ; 
Tadpoles and tapioca, Beauty Queens, 

And all the soggy things dished up as “ greens. 


(Miss D. SPRING) 


Bright-polished floors with wildly skidding mats; 
And theatregoers in enormous hats ; 

Tea shared between the saucer and the cup; 
Boiled fish ; commercial English ; getting up; 
The self-effacement of some vital ticket , 

The vacuum that’s left by rained-off cricket ; 
Large squishy spiders; gorgonzola cheese ; 

All people who insist on singing “ Trees” ; 

And those who call a howling draught fresh air. 
Uncatalogued aversions, now beware: 

I stop from shortage not of spite but space, 

And shall denounce you in some other place. 


(MARGARET USBORNE) 
Tone poems; hooting cars; the smell of cats; 
New shiny suites in lounges ; meanness ; rats ; 
Having to laugh at jokes I’ve heard before 
And don’t feel funny; constant fear of war; 
Envy, disguised as moral indignation 
(Chiefly my own); mistakes of punctuation ; 
Sighing ; voluptuous wallowing in disaster ; 
People who smoke, then cough, and smoke the faster ; 
Intense, neurotic women ; pompous men; 
That smug announcer; mince; my leaky pen. 
A muddled, trivial crowd, yet there you see, 
More than in all my loves, th’ essential me. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 63 


Set by Margaret Usborne 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an extract, 
from a new Essay of Elia on one of the following subjects : Shaw's 
Corner in Hertfordshire ; Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Canasta; the 
South Bank, 1951; The Stone and the Abbey; A_ present-day, 
popular fallacy. Limit 300 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street,! 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must 
be received not later than May 9th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of May 18th. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Future of Public Schools 


Sir,—Mr. Snow is quite right in saying that most L.E.A.s seem to 
reserve assistance to go to public schools for those who come from 
broken and unsatisfactory homes. However humanitarian this attitude 
might be, surely it is not the correct method of approach, and would 
appear to be an unfair exercise of the discretion given to them by the 
Education Act. By this method of choice, those from abnormal and un- 
happy families gain an advantage, which they will probably not appre- 
ciate so much, over those from normal and happy families who would 
benefit far more from this type of education, and who are to be deprived 
of such a benefit simply because they are normal and happy. This seems 
quite the wrong criterion by which selection should be made, in that by 
it the dominating factor appears to be to relieve (a) a parent from the 
anxiety of a difficult child, or (b) a parent who is in difficult circumstances 
from the anxiety of educating a child. This offends against the very 
basis of education, which surely is that the interests of the child and not 
the parents are paramount. 

There is still unfortunately a distinct prejudice against public schools 
among L.E.A.s. Class distinction, I fear, plays a large part in this, as 
also does the feeling that local schools give an equally sound education, 
and since a large number of members of L.E.A.s, and here in Cardiff 
the vast majority, were educated at local schools, there arises the very 
matural feeling that what was good enough for them should be good 
enough for others. I have some sympathy with this point of view, but 
it is narrow-minded, and a contributing factor is ignorance of the function 
of the public school and an inherent desire not to dispel that ignorance. 
Scholastically, local schools are excellent, but education does not confine 
itself to academic results alone, and this is where local schools, by their 
inevitable local atmosphere, are at a disadvantage and are limited in 
scope. By being away from home and making contact with those from 
different parts of the country, a boy has his outlook considerably 
broadened and he is able to gain a more cosmopolitan aspect of life in 
those important years. In this respect a public school is able to impart 
that added knowledge which in many cases can be the making of a 
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THE EDITOR 


It may be that another reason for this prejudice is a genuine desire 
to curb expenditure, and public-school education in the eyes of some jg 
considered an expensive luxury. This is at least honest, and as a coun. 
cillor I have the utmost sy ,.ihy with this view, particularly jn these 
days when the rising cost »f local administration is giving cause for 
great alarm. But surely m.vney spent on education is never wasted: 
education is never a luxury, it is a necessity, although in some cases a 
certain type of education may be a luxury whereas in others it may be a 
necessity. Provided a check is made as to the scholastic ability ang 
aptitude of the pupil and the income of the parents, no waste need occur. 
The whole basis of the Act is that those who would benefit from a 
public-school education ought not to be deprived of it through lack of 
means, and in this regard the wishes of the parents ought to be respected 
and encouraged by L,E.A.s and not, as I am afraid I have found, often 
disregarded.—Yours faithfully, LINCOLN HALLINAN, 

Member of Cardiff Local Education Authority, 

19 St. Andrews Crescent, Cardiff. 


Where is the Border ? 


Sirn,—You appear to favour some form of home rule for Scotland. If 
different portions of this tiny island are to have different forms of 
government, would it not be_sounder and more far-seeing (as opposed 
to being a mere vote-catching enactment) to base the boundaries on 
ethnological and linguistic lines rather than on geographical and historical 
lines—the boundaries fixed fortuitously by the sword in former times? 

Wales presents no problem, for, thanks to Offa's Dyke, the geographical 
roughly coincides with the ethnological and linguistic boundary. But in 
North Britain the ethnological and linguistical boundary more nearly 
coincides with that of ancient Northumbria than with the Tweed. Ethno- 
logically the citizen of Edinburgh (Edwin’seburgh) is more closely: related 
to the citizen of York than of Inverness. 

The old Northumbria, founded about 540, was only finally disrupted 
in 1018, by the battle of Carham, when Lothian was ceded to the Northern 
kingdom, after being Anglo-Saxon for over 450 years. This Lothian 
then became, in Sir James Ramsay’s words, “ the main pillar of the State,” 
while its language—English—prevailed in that State. Thus the Forth is 
a more natural boundary than the Tweed, and it would be a rare and 
far-seeing act of statesmanship and would lead in the long run to more 
real harmony and cohesion in this island to revert to it. 

There is not space in a brief letter to cite my authorities, but I have 
studied what I believe to be the most reliable modern historians on this 
point, principally Hume Brown, Sir James Ramsay and Sir Frank 
Stenton.—Yours faithfully, ALFRED BURNE. 

29 Sheffield Terrace, W 8. 


Six Years’ Prayers 


Sir,—Mr. Watkins now seeks to abandon a merely bad position and to 
adopt instead a wholly untenable one. He now says that he never 
adopted the attitude that he objected to our “ praying” now because we 
had not done so since 1945. Of course, I take it from him that that is 
what he meant by his letter printed in your issue of April 6th. But! 
am bound to remind him that what he said was, “1 would be more 
credulous (sic!) about Opposition motives in discussing them until early 
each morning if they had consistently done the same thing since 1945.” 
His new ground is that he objects to “ praying until early in the morn- 
ing (and ingonsistently).” I note with amusement, Sir, that he calls you 
in aid of him on this issue. That is very odd since you, Sir, and I know, 
though Mr. Watkins apparently does not, that the hour at which prayers 
are taken is not the responsibility of those who put them down. Under 
the rules of the House they are taken when Government business is 
finished for the day. If, therefore, the Government seeks to get through 
a lot of Government business during the day, then the prayers have to 
be taken late at night if at all. If, on the other hand, as has happened 
in the last fortnight, the Government moderate their appetite for the 
transaction of legislative business, prayers are taken much earlier. 
What Mr. Watkins means by “ inconsistently” I have not the faintest 
idea. Nor I think has he. But what I beg of him to understand is that 
many of us have been wholly “consistent” in seeking to combat the 
abuse and excessive use of powers of delegated legislation during these 
last six years. Faced with an output of some 3,000 Statutory Instruments 
a year, some of them dealing with matters of high importance, I fail to 
see how any conscientious Parliamentarian could do otherwise.—I am, Sit, 
your obedient servant, JOHN BoyD-CARPENTER. 
Heuse of Commons. 
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Capital Punishment 


Sin,—In his review of Viscount Templewood’s book on capital punish- 
ment, Christopher Hollis quotes: “The experience of thirty-six States 
shows that abolition of the death penalty has never led to any increase 
in the rate of murder,” and appears to agree with Viscount Templewood’s 
argument that this proves the death penalty to be no more effective as a 
deterrent than other punishments. ‘ 

Are there not here two fallacies ? Broadly speaking, the murder-rate 
in civilised countries has tended to decrease. If this tendency were 
arrested through a change in the punishment factor (the other factors 
being unchanged) and the murder-rate did not increase but remained 
constant, it would imply the opposite of Viscount Templewood’s 
deduction. 

Further, the nature of the punishment is not the only factor affecting 
the murder-rate ; other factors enter, e.g., education and police. Changes 
in the murder-rate due to these factors may offset (or augment ?) changes 
due to the abolition of capital punishment. If the question for this 
country is to be decided by reason, it is important that the reasoning 
should not be fallacious. It may well be that the factors affecting the 
murder-rate are too complex to permit sound deductions to be drawn 
from it relating to punishment.—Y ours truly, E. Goip. 

8 Hurst Close, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11. 


Hebrew or Aramaic? 


Sir.—In the time of Christ Hebrew occupied the same position as Latin 
in the Middle Ages. In the synagogue the Law was read in Hebrew by 
the reader, and then paraphrased by the Meturgeman or interpreter in 
the vernacular (see Luke iv, 16). There is little doubt, however, that 
Jesus knew Greek. James and Jude, “ the brothers of the Lord,” wrote 
their epistles in Greek, which was the language of the apostles Peter and 
His beloved disciple John. Jesus must have used Greek at his trial before 
Pontius Pilate. New Testament writers, when they quote from the Old 
festament, use the Septuagint and not the original Hebrew.—Y ours, &c., 
H. G. RAWLINSON. 


If or Although 


Sirn,—Mr. J. A. Nelder, in your issue of March 23rd, quoting from an 
article in which I had written, “ The hotels, if simple, are attractive and 
clean,” asked whether it was pedantic to protest at the growing habit of 
writing “if” for “although.” He added that it was difficult to see how 
a construction which led to such ambiguity could be justified and said 
that it was discouraging to find it appearing in your columns. I do not 
myself feel that the meaning in the example quoted was in any dou! 

Murray's English Dictionary gives the equivalents “.even if, even though, 
though or granted that” as the fourth of eight possible meanings of the 
word “ if,” and quotes an example from as early as the year 1340. In the 
circumstances, | think that those who object to the growth of this usage 
are in fact being rather pedantic.—Y ours faithfully, Nevitt BaRBourR. 

4 Warwick Avenue, W.2. 
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A new Life of JOHN CLARE 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


In the glory of spring sunshine we shall soon forget the long wet winter 
with its unenviable records of cloud and precipitation. The othe; 
day I saw Bombylius, the bee fly, for the first time this year, hovering 
over a primrose, and visitors to my Kentish garden have included a 
magnificent cock pheasant and his sombre spouse, three wood-pigeons, 
appearing quite brilliantly blue in the bright sunshine, and a prosperous. 
looking grey squirrel who twice in a few minutes unearthed a hazel-nut 
from the ground a few yards from my front door. As I looked down 
upon him from an upstairs window, he sat up on his haunches and 
rapidly consumed the delicacy which knowledge or good fortune had 
twice bestowed upon him. To make sure he had not been fooling me 
I afterwards retrieved the two shells he had left upon the ground, , 
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The Hoopoe 


April 21st is marked in my diary as a memorable day, and its approach 
has made me keep a keen look out this year, for on this date in 1959 
I had a visit from a hoopoe. It was my first and only sight of this 
attractive bird, and I afterwards heard that it was seen in North Kent 
on the same day. Considering its colours, brown, black and white, it is 
surprisingly bright in plumage and exotic in appearance. It gave us 
plenty of time to make our observations; but unfortunately we did 
not hear its call. A yard or two away from the spot where my squirrel 
was eating its nuts, the hoopoe industriously collected insects with its long 
thin beak and displayed its crest. From pictures of the bird that I had 
seen I had imagined it to be much larger than it is. It is about the size 
of a blackbird. 


An Old Friend’s Passing 


Sixty yards from my window across the water-meadows the river 
bounds my little realm. On the opposite side of the stream, and reflected 
in its waters, grew a splendid willow whose life had nearly attained man’s 
allotted span. In its lofty branches grew a flourishing bunch of mistletoe 
But all was not well with the willow; it failed and died, and then, a 
few weeks ago, in one of the fierce night gales of our strange winter, 
it crashed to the ground and in the morning we saw the giant lying in 
the meadow a stark and sorry skeleton, its mistietoe alone still clinging 
to life. The other day a woodman was at work on the corpse. I could 
see him on the far bank of the river as he dexterously placed and 
replaced his wedges and, by means of unerring strokes with his fourteen- 
pound hammer, split the great sections into which the massive trunk 
had previously been sawn. Even on the other side of the house I could 
hear the rhythm of his skilful blows, for the sound of them came down 
my chimney and kept me in touch with the progress of hjs labours. 
The work is nearly done now, but it has taken many days to cut up and 
dispose of the timber. ! walked across the meadows, by a roundabout 
route, to see things at close quarters and to count the annual rings from 
the centre of the old tree to the bark. I made them sixy-eight or 
sixty-nine, 


Farmers at Work 

Farmer friends are already pointing out to me successes with both 
winter and spring corn that one could hardly have expected under the 
exceptionally wet conditions. Both October and February brought the 
briefest of opportunities for drilling, but these were exploited to the full, 
and so the arable now shows sufficient pleasant green of early growth 
to promise well for the coming months. 


In the Garden 
There must be ceaseless activity now to make up for lost time. Any 
pruning of rose 


necessary replanting in herbaceous borders and any 
Fortunately 


trees that still remains to be done must be urgently tackled 
for those with light soils, a few days’ wind and sun such as.we had last 
week make it possible to prepare the beds quickly and get the waiting 
If watchful birds are defeated, there will soon be a return 

It is a splendid oppor 


seeds in. 
the gardener’s industry and all may yet be well. 
tunity to sow grass-seed on any bare patches, for the moisture st n 
the soil and the warmth of the sun give ideal conditions for rapid 
germination. 

S. GRAHAM BRADE-BiRKS 


{[Mr. Church is on holiday and will resume his articles in May.) 
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It’s the kind of car I used to take your 
mother out in before we married. 


Is this a sports car ? 

No—this is a family runabout. 

What's the difference ? 

Well, the sports car was . . . more sporting 


—of course, you could get any amount of 
BP in those days. I wish we could now ! 


When will BP be back, Daddy ? 
We don’t know yet—but that will be 
the day ! 





BP) is the trade-mark of 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY,LTD., whose whole organisation {s behind it. 
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DO-AS-YOU-PLEASE 
HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


CHEAPER THAN ANY TIME SINCE 1939 


PARIS, 8 days holiday £18/18/6. 


NICE, 8 days holiday £19/19/0. 
15 days holiday £28/7/0. 


BELGIAN COAST 8 doys £13/17/6. 
15 days holiday. £21/10/6, 


NORWAY (from Newcastle), 15 days 
holiday £38/11/0. 









% WURRY! Extra Con- 
tinental Cooch Tour deportures 
Moy 14, 18, 19, 22, 26, 30. 
Only « few sects left. 
BOOK NOW! 


COOKS 


Please send me a free programme of holidays in 





(state country) 





NAME ___ 





ADDRESS 





DEPT. X/3/V, THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Berkeley St., London, W.I. 
or any of 68 branches, or offices of Dean & Dawson, Ltd. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


INCE the taste for Anatole France evaporated, few French 

novelists of our time have been widely read in translation in 

this country. Proust is more than ever a name to conjure 
with, but it is hard to think of anybody among the living who 
enjoys in England a fraction of the popularity accorded to at least 
three or four present-day English novelists in France. Perhaps 
M. Duhamel, and next to him M. Jules Romains, are as largely 
read in English translation, and as well thought of by the library- 
borrower, as any. At least, that was very likely true until some 
four years ago, when the first volume in a collected English edition 
of the novels @f M. Francois Mauriac was published. The effect 
upon many for whom until then he had been only a name in the 
French Catholic literary tradition was evidently very considerable ; 
here was, in some sort, a new experience. It would be interesting 
to know how large a proportion of M. Mauriac’s English readers 
after the first or second volume appeared consisted of other than 
Roman Catholics, but that he has impressed himself deeply upon 
the serious reading public as a whole in this country there can 
be little doubt. The depth of the impression is very understandable. 
For M. Mauriac is a writer of commanding powers, an analytical 
novelist of sombre and uncompromising strength, a moralist and 
pietist of implacable purpose. 

7 * * * 

His range of imaginative illustration is somewhat narrow ; 
M. Mauriac’s warmest admirers must reckon with his monotony. 
It is not so much tiat his scene varies so little, that he scarcely 
ever sets foot, except for a visit to Paris in its aspect of joyless 
Bohemia, outside the shuttered, airless houses of the decaying haute 
bourgeoisie in Bordeaux or the cloistral half-peasant estates among 
the pinewoods and sandy wastes of the neighbouring Landes ; nor 
even that his characters project tensions, conflicts, dilemmas of such 
marked uniformity. What above all restricts and impoverishes the 
illusion of life he creates, while at the same time lifting his argu- 
ment to an almost forbidding eschatological intensity, is the 
supremacy of his Roman Catholic and Jansenist doctrine. Not 
life but a doctrine of grace and predestination spurs his imagina- 
tion. All the accidents of human mortality, in M. Mauriac’s view, 
derive from man’s irremediable sinfulness and his prospects of 
divine election. M. Mauriac, one would say, does not believe in 
life ; he believes in the will of God, of which men and women, 
by their utter submission, may make themselves the instrument. 
There is no such thing as happiness, sensual love is an illusion, 
prayer and renunciation and death are successive stepping-stones to 
the divine love—these are the verities which M. Mauriac pro- 
pounds over and over again and within which he confines the 
values of human experience in his novels. 

* * * + 

Yet how powerful, how formidable a novelist he is! How 
searchingly he exposes the nerves of the flesh and the perturbations 
of spirit of the sinners and martyrs who people his world without 
happiness! Here is a novelist who seldom fails to discover hidden 
truth in the spectacle of human folly or suffering. His limitations 
of theme become more apparent with every book of his one reads, 
but so, too, does his remorseless insight into weakness and error. 
The two novels* in this sixth volume, Ce Qui Etait Perdu and Les 
Anges Noirs, which belong to 1930 and 1936 respectively, exhibit 
in a remarkable degree his power of destructive analysis. Like all 
the others, they are dramas of good and evil, of the insufficiency 
of man and the pursuing mercy of God. In the first the odours 
of corruption rise not from the malice and heartlessness of Hervé 
de Blénauge only but from the unsanctified love and resignation 
of the dying Iréne, the canker of weakness in the drifting Marcel, 
the shallow avidity for life of the girl Tota ; in the other the average 
sensual nature of the youth Andrés and the all too human maternal 
passion of Mathilde condemn them even more surely than the act of 
* The Collected Edition of the Novels of Francois Mauriac, “That 
which was Lost.” Translated by J. H. F. McEwen. “ The Dark Angels.” 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins. (Eyre and Spotfiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 


murder condemns the stricken monster Gabriel Gradére. In both 
novels M. Mauriac strips the last rag of pride from the erring flesh, 
the last illusion of courage or confidence from the unilluminated 
soul. He dispenses stern justice even to those who pray but yet 
belong to “that race of dead souls who never hear God's answer,” 
Both novel§ are done with a majestic calm of conviction, though 
neither fully persuades and neither stirs emotion in seeking to wig 
acceptance for its dogma of the infinite imperfectibility of man, 
* * * . 

That, I think, is the reservation which not a few English readers 
would make in recognising the force and penetration of 
M. Mauriac’s treatment of character—of Thérése Desqueyroux, 
Brigitte Pian and the others, of Hervé de Blénauge and Gabriel 
Gradére. One: is left a little cold by their behaviour, and one 
accepts it up to a point only. Beyond that point a reader wants 
to argue. La Rochefoucauld’s saying, “ Les personnes faibles ne 
peuvent étre sincéres,” holds a truth which strikes at the roots of 
the process of conversion in so many of M. Mauriac’s characters, 
Nor is the process always more convincing in those of his characters 
whose will is strong. If the hardened depravity of a man like 
Gradére, who seems to wear the mask of Dorian Gray, is true to 
life, the quivering tone of his written confession to the young priest 
Alain is scarcely credible, while the redemption that is promised 
to him on his death-bed carries only the logic of a cree& more 
Calvinist than Augustinian. These values of experience in 
M. Mauriac’s created world seem to breathe, in fact, a sort of 
romantic theological gloom that mind and feeling reject. Man is 
a weak vessel, but in face of this philosophy of utter submission 
to his mysterious destiny one adopts a Protestant or even agnostic 
attitude in order to restore proportion to one’s knowledge of life, 
Proportion is not restored by contemplating the saintliness of the 
young priest of Liogeats. 

+ * 7. * 


The narrative resource, the clarity of sentiment and the poetic 
feeling of M. Mauriac remain. These two works fall below his 
highest level of performance, though each preserves a remarkable 
evenness and consistency of dramatic texture. He has fewer pro- 
found observations in either story than in, say, Le Mal, which came 
in betweén them, or in La Pharisienne, but there is a striking illus- 
tration of the quality of his religious thought and sensibilty in a 
concluding passage of Les Anges Noirs, in which Alain watches 
by the bedside of the dying Gradére : — ; 

“This enemy of men’s souls, this murderer, was going in 
peace to Heaven, was leaving this world with a heart that 
overflowed with joy. But the man of chastity who had 
sheltered him beneath his roof, who had saved him from 
despair and given him absolution, felt at this moment troubled 
and tormented. Not that he had to fight any of thgse specific 
temptations which he would have strangled even before they 
had fully taken shape. He would have found it hard to say 
what this vague distress might be that swelled his heart, this 
longing for tenderness and tears. It was nothing at which 
he need feel horror, nothing for which he need even have 
blushed. . . . Yet, to feel himself no longer in the presence 
of God, to have lost contact with God, set an immense con- 
fusion in his mind. He had not wholly lost Him, and deep in 
his heart love was still a living reality. The living love still 
dwelt within him. . . . It was simply that his poor heart had 
just slightly turned aside to contemplate another aspect of 
existence, to look at the face that life showed in the throbbing 
darkness. He was being assailed by the scented dark and the 
sappy odours of the earth.” 

* * * * 

As regards the translation, I have not looked at the French, but 
Mr. McEwen’s syntax seems a little doubtful at times and some of 
his phrases pulled me up sharply, while Mr. Hopkins’ reads smoothly 
and well. The volume should be read, even though most English 
readers may remember or care to remember that, besides gul- 
powder and printing, Carlyle listed the Protestant religion among 
the three great elements of modern civilisation. R.D. CHARQUES. 
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Reviews of the Week 


The March of Education 


Landmarks in the History of Education. By T. L. Jarman, (Cresset 
Press, 18s.) 

Tuis book has many virtues, and not the least among them is that 
it is pleasant to read. Education suffers from the technical jargon 
with which some of us sprinkle our pages, and it is good therefore 
to find in this welfproduced volume a wealth of learning presented 
modestly and in plain words. For this Mr. Jarman would assuredly 
have been commended by that illustrious H.M.I., Matthew Arnold, 
as one “ who laboured to divest knowledge of all that was harsh, 
uncouth, difficult, professional, exclusive.” Notable, also, is the 
high quality of the four chapters on mediaeval education ; not since 
the days of A. F. Leach has anyone written about English schools 
of that period with so sure a touch and such scholarly discernment. 
Some years ago Mr. Jarman wrote an admirable study of William 
Marshall, and his reading for that purpose and his subsequent 
researches have enabled him to bring the Middle Ages to life. He 
writes well, also, about the influence of the Renaissance on education, 
and in his interpretation of Erasmus and his English collaborators he 
takes full advantage of the scholarly investigation of P. S. Allen 
and other recent labourers in that rich vineyard. “Much of the 
interest of the history of education,” the author observes in his 
preface, “lies in discovering how each age dealt with its own educa- 
tional problems” ; but the voyage of discovery is one that only an 
expert and experienced mariner can effectively undertake. This is 
especially true of the difficult pre-Reformation centuries in which 
Mr. Jarman excels. 

His comment about discovering how each age dealt with its educa- 
tion provides the clue to his technique. Having traced the origins 
of our thought and practice to Greece, Rome and Christianity, he 
proceeds to outline our educational history ; and when he considers 
that there is some feature specially worth our attention he bids 
us pause to examine it. Then, like the good guide that he is, he 
stimulates our interest in the landscape, pointing out its charac- 
teristics and imparting much fascinating information with a well- 
concealed expertise. Others have conducted us along the same route, 
but no one will mind “doing” it again with Mr. Jarman, for he 
is a guidé with a personality, an abundant store of knowledge, and 
some unusual opinions. Nor does he ever forget the sub-title of his 
book, “ English Education as part of the European Tradition.” He 
is by no means the first to set our educational story in its European 
framework—let us not forget our debt to J. W. Adamson and Miss 
Helen Wodehouse—but they are not the source of Mr. Jarman’s 
inspiration. Another and more profound influence has been at 
work, kindling his first enthusiasm and establishing his ideals. 

H. A. L. Fisher is the lode-star of this book: “a man who had 
the very best that English and Continental education could give.” 
The author had the good fortune to be at New College during his 
wardenship: and, gaining the Stanhope and a first in history, he 
made it his business to become, like his distinguished mentor, a 
good European, contriving in various ways “to see much of the 
schools, universities, and libraries of Europe.” This widening 
experience—the Grand Tour in the twentieth-century learn-while- 
you-earn pattern—is reflected throughout this book ; and his know- 
ledge of European history is woven into the texture of the story 
with all the skill of a good craftsman. Mr. Jarman illustrates and 
enlivens his narrative “ by reference at each stage to the education 
actually experienced by some outstanding and characterstic figure ” ; 
thus we get portraits of representative schoolboys, including Sir 
Thomas More, Oliver Cromwell, H. G. Wells and Herbert Fisher. 
Of the last he gives us a full-length picture, admirably drawn with 
the devotion of an ardent disciple ; and during his journey through 
the centuries he lingers affectionately at Winchester “where old 
and new have often mixed in striking fashion.” Here in Du Boulay’s 
House, he reminds us, Fisher spent his schooldays, was “ fag” to 
Edward Grey, “ good scholar but better fisherman,” and had as con- 
temporaries Robert Morant and Selby-Bigge, both destined like 
himself to leave their mark on our educational system. 

It would, perhaps, have been wiser if Mr. Jarman had ended his 
story at 1918, the year of the Fisher Act, “ which marked a con- 
siderable advance in popular instruction.” But making “ today ” his 
terminus, in his closing pages he turns away from history and gets 
embroiled in current polemics. There are indications that he is out 
of sympathy with the post-Fisher era, and at times he becomes 
almost as petulant as a praying politician. “ Where we educate the 





mass, the ideal turns sour or becomes cheap; in the process educa- 
tion changes its meaning and becomes something else.” This is 
rather a depressing note on which to end so pleasant a journey ; but 
there must be many guides today, conducting parties around historic 
mansions, who have become adept at shaking their heads and 
moralising about change and decay. Mr. Jarman does rather more 
than shake his head ; indeed before he closes he hits quite hard at 
what he hopes “may be only ‘temporary extravagancies.” Such 
frank disapproval is much more exhilarating than being praised 
with faint damns, but as a tail-piece to a delightful and scholarly 
historical exposition his closing malediction may seem to some of 
his readers a little incongruous, W. O. LESTER SMITH. 


Shelley in One Volume 


Shelley : Selected Poetry, Prose and Letters. Edited by A. S. B, 
Glover. (Nonesuch Press, 228, 6d.) 


Ir Mr. Glover has not done quite all that his publishers claim for 
him—if he has not “gathered in a single volume” “all that is 
significant of Shelley’s work, both in poetry and prose ”’—he has 
come pretty near it. The selection of letters will seem to some 
people skimped. But, Matthew Arnold notwithstanding, Shelley was 
a poet first. His poetry matters; his Defence of Poetry matters. 
But he was not among the born letter-writers, for a reason cryingly 
obvious—he has no sense of humour. Mr. Glover gives less than 
fifty pages of his book (out of more than three hundred) to Shelley’s 
letters, allowing us, in fact, twenty-one letters in all. The Julian 
edition offers 472. His twenty-one letters are, I think, well chosen. 
But they will make no one cry out for more. The two letters to 
Godwin were wanted. But how bad they are! And how bad is 
the first of the letters to Leigh Hunt! 

And how bad, in truth, if we leave aside the Defence of Poetry, 
is nearly all Shelley’s prose! That most of it is early in date hardly 
excuses the humourless badness of it. Mr. Glover has the courage 
to print the Vindication of Natural Diet. This tractate “ must 
mark,” he says truly, “ almost the lowest depth to which an English 
writer of the first rank has ever fallen.” But “the author of 
Prometheus can afford to be laughed at.” Even so, we could have 
done without the Vindication, I think ; there is enough else to show 
how badly Shelley could write. The room which it fills could have 
been occupied more profitably by the meritless, but momentous, 
Necessity of Atheism. The review of Frankenstein, again, had some 
claim, perhaps, to be included. But in general I find Mr. Glover's 
tact and judgement admirable. Particularly do I like him for 
including in his selection from Shelley's prose the translation of 
Plato’s Banquet. The office of translator saves Shelley, here and 
elsewhere, from the worst faults of his prose style, from the ruin 
wrought in his sentences by propagandist passion. The Defence 
of Poetry is the latest in time, and the greatest, of Shelley’s prose 
compositions. It belongs to the spring of 1821, a year in which Shelley 
could do nothing badly, the year of Adonais and Epipsychidion. 
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Certainly Mr. Glover's selection from the poetry of Shelley gives 
us nearly everything that was worth having. “ Most to be regretted ” 
is the omission, he says, of The Daemon of the World. 1 am not 
prepared to break my heart about it. Peter Bell is excluded ; and 
the Oedipus Tyrannus. No weak regrets for either of these trouble 
Mr. Glover. With both of them Shelley “ fails lamentably.” He 
fails because he has, in fact, no humour. With that I agree whole- 
heartedly. But there are good critics to whom it will be blasphemy. 
In the best book about Shelley that I know, I find Peter Bell spoken 
of as “a humorous poem of the first order,” and the Oedipus lauded 
as “a vigorous and resourceful burlesque as entertaining as W. S. 
Gilbert ” ; indeed, “a gustier dramatic energy,” Mr. Blunden writes, 
“animated Qedipus than is to be found in The Cenci.” 

Instead of The Revolt of Islam Mr. Glover gives us Laon and 
Cythna, with the preface intact. For that, too, I praise him. It was 
not often that Shelley lacked the courage to be true to himself. 
But the Revolz and its preface are a kind of falsehood. An edition 
that reinstates Laon and Cythna reinstates the truth. 

This new Nonesuch volume may fairly claini to rank with the 
best of the series to which it belongs. It stands fitly, that is, with 
Mr. Hayward’s Donne, Mr. Keynes’ Blake, Mr. Potter’s Coleridge. 
And the production is as good as the editing. I don’t know that I 
have ever wanted to go about with a complete Shelley. But here 
is a Shelley that gives me almost all that I want; in a volume 
beautiful and engaging, with no fault that I can discover except for 
some queer Greek accents on p. 797 and some accents missing 
altogether on p. 140. To the texts which he offers, Mr. Glover 
adds some thirty pages of scholarly and helpful notes. 

H. W. Garrop. 


Oscar Wilde’s Mother 


Speranza. By Horace Wyndham. (Boardman. 15s.) 


Tue rural district now known as the Republic of Eire has suffered 
more severely from the antics of women exhibitionists than any 
other place on earth. We need not mention the harridans of the 
Ould, Ancient Days. They are not only dead but damned. It 
will be sufficient to mention only those of comparatively recent 
times. Parnell’s mother and several of his sisters, especially Fanny, 
were examples of these fearful wildfowl. Lady Wilde, the subject 
of this biography, was another. The Countess Markievicz surpassed 
them both. Others are still alive. Need we feel astonished that 
the commonest remark made in Eire is “ God Save Ireland ” ? 

All the Wildes, except Oscar’s scallywag elder brother Willie, 
have now been “lifed.” The best book on any of them is an 
unpretentious and little-known work, entitled A Victorian Doctor, 
by T. G. Wilson, in which there is substantial information, mingled, 
of course, with inventions which have been accepted as facts for 
no other reason than that they have appeared in print. Its subject 
is Oscar's father, Sir William Wilde, an able but incontinent oculist 
who was reputed to have unlawful infants on every farm within 
a five-mile radius of Dublin. Professor Tyrrell described him as 
a pithecoid ape, but his proper description is a mixture of Caliban 
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and Prospero: the ape striving to emerge from the jungle to become 
civilised. Mr. Wyndham’s heavily padded book adds a little, py 
nothing of importance, to our knowledge of the Wildes. He is 
over-ready to accept assertions as facts, as when, for example, he 
repeats the legend that his subject, while she was still Miss Jane 
Francesca Elgee, made a dramatic interruption of her editor's, 
Gavan Duffy's, trial for treason-felony, by confessing that she was 
the author of an article which was one of the main grounds of 
charge against him: Mr. Wyndham may be surprised to lear 
that there is not a single word about this exciting episode in Duffy's 
Four Years of Irish History, 1845-49, in which his trial is reported 
and several flattering tributes paid to Miss Elgee. 

Wilde's mother was the daughter of a Wexford attorney and the 
grand-daughter of a celebrated archdeacon. She “ went native” gt 
the age of seventeen, after reading a pamphlet by Dalton Williams, 
and immediately developed an ardent desire for the expulsion, but 
preferably the extermination, of all Unionists. Under the name of 
Speranza, she wrote rubbishy poems in Duffy’s paper, The Nation, 
one of the two good weekly reviews Ireland has produced, both 
of them edited by Ulstermen. They were shocking rhodomontade 
in the worst Davis tradition, and Mr. Lennox Robinson, blushing, 
no doubt, with shame that any Irish person should have written 
such trash, has carefully excluded examples of her work from his 
admirable anthology, The Golden Treasury of Irish Verse. Soon 
after Duffy’s acquittal Miss Elgee met a medical student, William 
Wilde, whom she married, to whom she bore two sons and a 
daughter, Isola, who died when she was nine. Thereafter her interest 
in Irish affairs languished. She was a tall, abundant woman, over 
six feet in height, with a greasy, dirty grey-green complexion and 
enormous hands which she passed on to Oscar. Wilson, himself a 
doctor, asserts that neither she nor Oscar were acromegalics, but 
that they were pituitary types: a fact which causes regret that the 
study of glands was not intensive a century and more ago. After 
the birth of her children she steadily degenerated. She lolled on 
sofas, declaiming Greek poetry to anyone who would listen, while 
bailiffs infested her slovenly mansion in Merrion Square, jostling 
importunate young women who claimed to have been grievously 
molested by her husband. 

The sug annoyed her, and she had it excluded from her candle4it 
apartments to which, especially in her London period, throngs of 
sightseers resorted to view her remarkably manufactured face and 
listen to her sons. Poverty and sorrow darkened her end, and 
she died while Oscar was in Reading Gaol. One of his most pleasing 
characteristics was his undeviating devotion to her, although Willie 
was her favourite ; and he exaggerated any talent she possessed by 
declaring her to be Mrs. Browning’s equal. Her place in history, 
he said, was beside Madame Roland. But she has no place in 
history, and even those who feel admiration or pity for her earnestly 
endeavour to forget her dreadful verse. It would have been better 
for Wilde if any other woman than this had been his mother, even 
if Sir William had to be his father. To have them both as parents 
was to be damned in his beginning, to ensure that his end should 
be murky as the waters of a choked drain. St. JOHN ERvINe. 


Husbandry: Its Rise and Fall 


English Husbandry. By Robert Trow-Smith. (Faber. 18s.) 


Tue literature of our native farming is enormous, and yet I would 
venture to predict that Mr. Trow-Smith’s contribution to it will be 
seen as among the few books heads-and-shoulders above the crowd. 
It is a perceptive, shrewd and well-digested history, scrupulous in 
basing its narrative upon original documents, refreshingly unpre- 
judiced and written by a man of experience in a style of great 
economy and precision. It has one fault which, paradoxically 
enough, is part of the writer’s strength in the efficient management 
of such a bulk of heterogeneous material, a fault which, in one 
sense, is a virtue in presentation. This is the omission from his 
theme of its cultural aspects, and I believe (though Mr. Trow-Smith 
may not) that they are of profound significance in estimating not 
merely the values of English husbandry but its practice. 

Yet this reservation does not detract from the impressiveness of 
the book, even though the author leads off in a way that made 
me slightly giddy. He dates the invention of agriculture (in Pales- 
tine) at 8000 B.C., its appearance in Britain at 2400 B.c., and the 
first Celtic immigration at 1000-700 B.c., while he declares the 
societies of Neolithic and Early Bronze Age settlers to have beea 
those of pastoral nomadism. Surely these dates are all too eatly. 
Even if Egypt, pace the author, learned the art of cultivation i 
6000 B.c., it is incredible that 2,000 years should have intervened 
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between the agriculture of Mount Carmel and that of the Nile. 
And the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age settlements were mega- 
lithic, and peoples who build tombs and temples of ponderous 
blocks of stone must be, so to speak, adscriptus glebae. 


After this trial gallop through prehistory, the author himself 
settles down to a solid examination of Belgic, Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon farming, with a particularly clear exposition of the latter, 
important as the foundation both of a peasant and yeoman pro- 
prietary and the open-fie'd system. He draws proper attention to 
Ine’s law as to the ceorl’s hide making him thegnworthy, since this 
is the first mention of the “ladder” between the upper-lower and 
the lower-upper classes which so richly stabilised the community 
on the land before the second wave of enclosure abolished it, with 
the result that four million good husbandmen were lost to the land 
in a century. . 

But is Mr. Trow-Smith right in saying that the truth lies between 
the continuity and the sharp break theories of Roman and Saxon 
farming ? Surely there is a total distinction getween the homestead 
and free villa economy of the fun and the export one of the slave- 
run villa latifundia? From the village community under the 
Norman seigneury to the Peasants’ Revolt (I wish he had said rather 
more about this for it differed fundamentally from that of the 
Continental Jacquerie) and to the Tudor enclosures is familiar 
ground ; but the author copes with it freshly and expertly. For a 
time the owner-occupier was the bed-rock of English life, and 
Mr. Trow-Smith does well to point out that, before More's and 
Latimer’s “ Inclosiers * commercialised English husbandry at the 
expense of the small man, the latter's flocks—fiocks that not only 
built the wool-churches and the wool-towns and villages but incom- 
parably enriched the fertility of the land—possibly exceeded in 
numbers those of the big-business courtiers. Even as late as 1700, 
by the way, the yeoman-freeholder was one-eighth of the population. 

The fundamental tragedy of enclosure was not enclosing but the 
compulsion to it from above and the depopulation and deracination 
that ensued from it. The second wave on behalf of arable for 
sheep (from 1750-1845) opened the era of tenant “high farming ” 
when the farmers treated their landless labourers as the Romans 
treated their slaves. The author is justly critical of this overpraised 
era, as he is justly appreciative of the neglected discoveries of the 
seventeenth century. The high farmers met their Waterloo when 
the flood-gates of “cheap food” imports—cheap because the 
product of “ land-mining “—were opened. And so to the precarious 
see-sawing between prosperity in war and the doldrums in peace 
which is the shameful history of twentieth-century farming. “ The 
past fifty years have witnessed the complete breakdown of orderly 
cropping as our grandfathers knew it and a substitution of a hus- 
bandry of opportunism,” and a “ free and individual industry ” has 
become “the direct servant of the omnicompetent State.” Of a 
purely urban and industrial State, it should be added, whose officers 
are the chemist, the engineer and the Advisory Service, but no longer 
the husbandman. “ The industrial iron.” as Mr. Trow-Smith says, 
“was entering into the rural soul.” The cleavage between town 
and country, farmer and labourer has been followed by that between 
past and present. Modern farming, as the author agrees, has no 
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past. Has it a future ? 
burn Rome. 

I have not had the space to dwell upon Mr. Trow-Smith’s 
admirable pages on cropping, breeding and other technical matters 
Yet they are perhaps the best in the book. H. J. Massincuam, — 


For Nero's town-planning needed first to 


Teetotaller 
The Lipton Story. By Alec Waugh. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


Since there must be many people who would like to be millionaires, 
there are probably many who will enjoy reading how millions are 
made. Mr. Waugh attributes the wealth of Sir Thomas Lipton of 
the grocery stores to his having dispensed with middlemen and 
to his knowledge of what the working-man wanted. Himself poor 
by birth, Lipton preserved even in affluence, so Mr. Waugh says, 
the outlook of a small shopkeeper to whom £5 was a large sum 
whereas £500,000 was always unreal. His cheerful uncomplicated 
character must also have contributed to his success. He neither 
drank, smoked nor played cards; nor was he interested in politics 
or literature. He had few friends, and though Mr. Waugh has 
uncovered a romance, the woman appears to have been more in 
love than was Lipton. From the age of twenty-one, when he opened 
his first shop in Glasgow, until the age of forty+seven, when he 
owned several hundred shops and a great tea-importing business, 
he lived frugally and reinvested his profits in his company. Such 
devotion to one end gave him an advantage which a talent for 
advertising enlarged. When his ship ran aground in the Red Sea, 
instead of hurrying for the boats with the other passengers, he sat 
painting “Drink Lipton’s Tea” on the crates that were being 
abandoned to the waves. 

Had Lipton’s life continued as it began, it would hardly have 
deserved a biography. But in 1897, from having been a name ona 
paper bag, he suddenly became a newspaper headline and from then 
on remained in the news until his death. The occasion was a 
cheque for £25,000 which he presented to the Princess of Wales to 
give the poor of London a jubilee dinner. As a result he stepped, 
if not into society, at least into the Marlborough House set, and 
began to entertain and to attend the first nights of plays. His five 
successive attempts to win the America’s cup made him as popular 
in the United States as he was here. He still, however, refused 
to drink, smoke or gamble. 

After the death of King Edward, Lipton experienced several 
setbacks which eventually made him prefer America to England. 
In 1913 his name was mentioned in a lawsuit concerning the sale 
of army contracts, and in 1926 a sudden drop in profits caused him 
to resign his chairmanship of the English branch of Lipton’s. He 
also claimed to have refused a peerage. With age he developed 
eccentricities. His home abounded in burglar alarms, and micro- 
phones were hidden in the sofas to detect sedition in his staff. 

Mr. Waugh presents Lipton as an expression of the virtues and 
principles of the nineteenth century—work, thrift and temperance— 
and is careful to distinguish him from the millionaires who took 
“short cuts” to gain their wealth. Lipton’s exceptional interest 
lies in his having been able to blossom only in a society whose 
principles were entirely different from his own, yet whi'e in that 
society remaining essentially unchanged. Although not without 
hardness, which is probably inseparable from a business sense, his 
naive and optimistic personality still has charm. Since Lipton 
wrote few personal letters, kept no journals and left no close rela- 
tions, this: biography cannot have been easy to write. In spite of 
its circumspect tone and the many repetitions, it is entertaining and 
instructive. PuHitie TROwer. 


New Styles for Old 


The English Stage By 
ros. 6d.) 


From half-century to half-century—one would expect any story 
covering such a broad span to have some sort of shape. It is Mr 
Lynton Hudson’s misfortune that the history of English drama in 
the last handred years has no shape at all. It has vaulted, side- 
stepped, disintegrated and digressed ; but woe to the man who 
should try to impose on it the orderly sweep of narrative form. Mr 
Hudsen perhaps realised this and decided to be brief In a litte 
over two hundred pages he has chronicled the English stage trom 
Tom Robertson to Henry Sherek, grinding no axes and restraiming 
himself throughout from any impulse towards sustained critical 
enquiry. Max Beerbohm used to say that the history of drama 
was the history of the dramatist’s sure eclipse by the actor; Me 
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' NITROGEN 


N 1898, Sir William Crookes warned the 
world that the human race might soon 
starve because intensive cultivation was 
draining the soil of essential plant foods. 
Yet today, agricultural land has become 
more productive than ever, for the chemist 
has learned the necessity for returning to 
the soil the nitrogen and other elements 
taken up by the plant in its growth. 
Nitrogen is a colourless, inert gas that 
forms four-fifths of the air we breathe. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
tons of it are available over 
every square mile of the 
earth’s surface, but it must 


first be “* trapped ” and then 


combined with other elements before 
plants can absorb it in the form of 
fertilizers. . 
Every day, the great synthetic ammonia 
factories of I.C.I. convert hundreds of 
tons of nitrogen from the air into a range 
of fertilizers that have helped to make 
British farming the most efficient in the 
world. - And not fertilizers only : I-C.I. 
also uses nitrogen to make explosives 
and plastics, resins, paints and leather- 
cloth. I.C.I.’snylonand other 
synthetic textile fibres contain 
nitrogen. So, too, do many of 
the drugs which I.C.1. contri- 


butes to modern medicine. 
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Hudson takes this gentle complaint as his thesis, with the difference 
that, in his view, the playwright’s eclipse is not at all a bad thing. 
He keeps gn saying, with creditable pungency, that the theatre 
has often advanced through its actors when its playwrights were 
comparatively inert. It would be unfair to quibble that he nowhere 
supports his theory with any extended argument ; his method makes 
a point of being cursory, and there is no room for him to add 
that even the best actors have been routed by bad scripts. 

The book is divided, with simple ingenuity, into ten chapters, each 
covering ten years. The big names pop in and out ; we catch them 
in glimpses, fragmentarily. Here is Charles Kean staging Shake- 
speare with a. crowd of five hundred extras ; here Mrs. John Wood 
bewails the intransigence of managers who continually ask her to 
play “tragedy.” Shaw darts in, arch and buoyant; Mr. Hudson 
briefly notes that he owed his early successes largely to the devoted 
support of young women, and Shaw darts out. The splendidly 
burning, grievously snuffed career of Meggie Albanesi begins and 
ends in the same sentence ; Nigel Playfair is disposed of, as here, 
between semi-colons ; and as for the future? Mr. Hudson has 
a feeling that plays may become more “musical”; but, as he 
fails to make it clear whether he means plays with .instruments 
and singing or plays composed in symphonic shape, the idea 
becomes a little blurred. That any pattern emerges from all this 
is due to the author’s desperate decision to begin each chapter 
with a meteorological or horological heading—e.g., “The Peep 
of Dawn” (for the 1860s) and, more boldly, “Cyclones and 
Aaticyclones " (for the 1890s). 

Mr. Hudson touches, in passing, on several points which one 
would like to see expanded elsewhere. He tells of the French 
playwright who began to grumble and fret during a rehearsal 
of his new play, in which the leading man was giving what 
appeared to be a meticulous performance When the actor came 
down to enquire what the matter might be, the old man sobbed 
touchingly. “Vous n’ajoutez rien! he said. The best plays 
always leave room for the actor’s embroidery ; it was a bleak day 
for actors as well as a dangerous example to playwrights when Shaw 
and Galsworthy started the vogue for infinitely detailed stage- 
directions. The pioneers of naturalism have a good deal to answer 
for ; it remains questionable whether the drama had grown quite 
so obese and garrulous that she needed the iron corsets and scold’s 
bridle in which they encased her. 

Mr. Hudson does not go into this; it is not his purpose to be 
controversial. He is content to be accurate and informative ; when 
he goes beyond these limitations he tends to lose his way. On one 
occasion, for example, he quotes a couple of moderately cynical lines 
from The Importance of Being Earnest with the bristling comment: 
“ Nobody could possibly say any of these things.” His jokes are 
curious and few ; it is difficult to imagine a less happy description of 
Fred Terry and Martin Harvey than this: “ Two sleepy people, too 
much in love with the romantic to break away.” And Wodehouse 
himself would agree that the nineteen-twenties deserve epitaphs more 
thoughtfully pointed than phrases like: “These young eggs took a 
special pride in appearing hard-boiled.” But not much of Mr. 
Hudson's decently and inexpensively produced book is as bad as 
that. : KEN TYNAN. 
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Fiction 


The Disappearance. By Philip Wylie. 12s. 6d.) 

The Face of Innocence. By William Sansom. (Hogarth Press. 9s, 6d.) 
Knight’s Gambit. By William Faulkner. (Chatto & Windus, 9s, 6d.) 
The Disappearance is a vision of what life might be like in the 
United States if all the women in the world suddenly vanished. | 
is also a vision of what life might be like in the United States if 
all the men in the world suddenly vanished. The visions are simul. 
taneous, but separate. As well as all this it is an attempt to 
investigate, elucidate and prescribe a remedy for what the author 
calls “ the schism of the sexes.” The attempt is made, and resolutely 
made, by the principal male character, a genial, slangy professional 
philosopher who is described as towering in the realms of academic 
philosophy. Life in a wor!d. without women is seen through his 
eyes. Life in a world without mén is seen through the eyes of his 
wife, an able, attractive “ redhead.” She, too, worries, in her simple 
feminine fashion, about what was wrong with the world when it 
contained two sexes, but mercifully she has not much time for this 
sort of thing in the intervals between interpreting for the Lady High 
Admiral of Soviet Russia, incinerating the victims of a cholera 
epidemic, and performing other necessary but incompatible public 
duties. 

The two tales, of the world without women and of the world 
without men, are told in alternate chapters, chatty and desc ‘iptive 
and often amusingly sardonic. Feminists will not be pleased by 
the implication that women on their own are unable to master 
the mechanics of living—or has the American Way of Life really 
produced a race of women incapable of thought or action outside 
the spheres of cookery, concubinage and cosmetics ?_ I doubt this; 
but if it is so, there may be some excuse for the towering academic 
philosopher's interminable brooding on the dichotomies of civilisa- 
tion and the schism of the sexes. His philosophy is a trifle synthetic, 
but at least cheerfulness does keep on breaking in as he strugg’es 
with his problems, a self-denied humanist confused by wishful 
worshipping in the temple of the flesh in a Miami suburb ; and in 
the end he is rewarded by a miraculous restoration of the status quo 
—the same old world made brave and new by four years’ suffering, 
and perfect at last from the point of view of the Jung-eyed cherubins, 

There is an old story of a child who said that she had seen a 
lion in the garden, and was bidden to go and ask God to forgive 
her for telling such a whacking lie. She reported, in due course, 
that she had done as she was told, and that God had replied, “ Don't 
mention it, Miss Brooks—I have often mistaken that dog for a lion 
Myself.” The heroine of Mr. Sansom’s novel is Miss Brooks all 
Over again. She is an adult in everything except the will to resist 
the charms of phantasy and the feeling that God is on her side in 
this respect—remembering, perhaps that He has been said to be 
on the side of the big battalions, since as liars go she is certainly 
a host in herself. Not iions but lovers, not a menagerie but simply 
men—suitors, deceivers, dead fiancés, rich fatherly befrienders—these 
are the figures which people the fertile garden of her imaginary 
past, to the confusion and bewilderment of her nice stolid husband. 
The best thing about all this is that itis not treated from what is 
called the “ psychological angle,” but from the point of view of the 
narrator, a cosy, nosy novelist who will go to any lengths to ferret 
out the foibles of his friends. He spies on her pertinaciously, 
sometimes with the husband’s consent and more often without it, in 
Soho and in Chelsea, in bistros and on beaches in the South of 
France, and through his eyes Mr. Sansom has presented us with the 
portrait of a memorable minx. 

Six short stories, or, rather, five short stories and one long one 
about murder, either contemplated or accomplished murder in places 
called Yoknapatawpha County and Frenchman’s Bend ; murder 
with a squirrel gun, by drowning, by a stallion’s hooves ; murder 
suspected, investigated and proved, or forestalled and prevented, by 
the wise, shrewd, chess-playing old-young Southern attorney with 
prematurely white hair and a Phi Beta Kappa key on his wateh- 
chain—nothing new about this, you would think. 
old pattern of primitive violence and greed, just a set of potted 
Westerns in print without the fun of seeing the Sheriff's men on the 
screen, But you would be wrong, because Mr. Faulkner's skill a 
a story-teller can make the most familiar material fascinating. 
Moreover, he sees beyond the brutality and meanness and suspicion 
of his hard-faced farmers to their courage and their patience a 
their grim kindness. He is a compassionate writer. His rich 
imagination and his tendency to attractive digression are disciplined 
by craftsmanship, and these stories have great charm 

BARBARA Worstrey-GouGH. 
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The great virtue of money is not that it stands for food and 
clothes and houses and all sorts of other things, but that it stands 
for the choice of them. If in return for his services a man were 
fed, clad and housed, however adequately, he might yet be a 
slave. Given money instead, he is by comparison a free man : 
for despite curtailments of spending power, he can apportion his 
income in a huge variety of ways according to his desires and 
conscience. He can change his life by changing his expenditure. 
Money is, therefore, a potent weapon of liberty. Of course, one 
can have too little of it, or too much, but that is another matter. 


If money is no less than a symbol of freedom, it must be 
treasured against the day of its use. And the St. Pancras 
Building Society, which devotes all money entrusted to it to the 
purposes of its socially helpful enterprise, is a good place of 
lodging ; for shares in the Society do not depreciate. They are 
readily withdrawable, and meanwhile they yield the attractive 
| return of two-and-a-half per cent. per annum free of tax, 
calculated from the actual day of investment. 


For fuller information about the investment service of the Society, 
enquirers should send for a copy of the “ Guide for Investors - 
(2d. post free). 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 





(Managing Director: E. W. Bales) ~ 
20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 
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The number of families in which it is almost traditional 
to ‘bank with the Westminster’ grows with each suc- 
ceeding generation. We have always endeavoured to 
create a friendly relationship between the Bank and its 
customers. We try to make each of our branches a pleasant 
place of business, where every customer, whatever the size 
of his account, may feel that he is a welcome visitor. Our 
‘family connection’ is greatly valued therefore, because we 
see in it some evidence that our endeavourshave been suc- 
cessful. The Manager of your local branch is ready to tell 
you more about the Westminster Bank and its services. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


——-_+_—-—— 




















Dead Sid or Madman... 


In offices, clubs, hotels, hostels, cellars and attics there 
is much furtive activity. Salesmen, scientists, 





school-teachers, students, statisticians—yes, even 
secretaries are learning to type! The reason? The 


EMPIRE 
machine has all the features of a normal office 


Aristocrat portable typewriter! This first-class 


typewriter but is so light and.compact that you can 
take it with you, on land, sea and in the air. It is the 
perfect medium for the neat and permanent recording 
of important or unimportant thoughts. Price 19 gns. 


EMPI RE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 


London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Made by British Typewriters Lid. West Bromwich - 
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Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. 
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A HAPPY HOME at STREATHAM 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 100 incurab 


invalids. All are largely dependent on us for the neceutie rs) 
life and we appeal for funds. Admission in order of application, 


Not State-aided, help urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


Patron : Her Majesty the Queen 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
Domestic politics have now reasserted a source of 2} per cent. of the total distri- 


themselves as a temporarily major influence 
in markets and have imposed the first real 
check on the post-Budget rise in industrial 
equity shares. I doubt, however, whether 
this influence can count for much for long. 
Uncertainty may well result in some slowing 
down in the tempo of market activity, but 
there is nothing in the early political pros- 
pect, as I see it, to suggest the need for any 
radical re-assessment of investment ideas. 
On selective lines markets should be able to 
make further progress given the stimulus of 
increased profits and dividends. 


Pact with Argentina 


There has been little enthusiasm in the 
City over the terms of Britain's latest 
financial agreement with Argentina. 
Leaving out of account the sharp increase 
in the meat price, nobody could regard the 
arrangements over Argentina’s sterling hold- 
ing or the complete lack of arrangements as 
regards expropriated British-owned utilities 
as being other than unsatisfactory. The only 
immediate beneficiaries from the investment 
standpoint are those companies such as 
Harrods (Buenos Aires) with heavy accumu- 
lated arrears of remittances. Shareholders 
in these concerns can now hope to receive 
some overdue dividends, but even they have 
no assurance that remittances will flow 
smoothly from now on. Again, while the 
rate of 19.36 pesos to the pound, which 
covers arrears up to the middle of 1949, is 
satisfactory, the free market rate now around 
40 pesos to the pound, at which subsequent 
arrears can be remitted, is anything but fair 
One point which emerges from the pact is 
that Argentina is acutely short of sterling. 
It seems to me that the hopes for fair com- 
pensation for such companies as Anglo- 
Argentine Tramways will have to be post- 
poned at least until Argentina has replenished 
her sterling resources. 

Vickers Surprise 

On February 9th I stressed in these notes 
the merits of the £1 Ordinary shares of 
Vickers, on the strength of the assets position 
of the group and the dividend prospect. The 
shares were then standing around 40s. As 
things have turned out the Vickers board 
have more than fulfilled recent market esti- 
mates by doubling the dividend for 1950 at 
12} per cent. The shares after touching 
54s. 9d. are now quoted around S53s., thus 
showing a sharp improvement on the quota- 
tion just before steel vesting day. Last year’s 
fet profit at £1,643,644 was slightly higher 
than the comparable figure for 1949 and 
group net profit was up from £2,712,193 to 
£2,838,074. The board have done well to 
exclude figures relating to the English Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiaries, now vested 
in the Iron and Steel Corporation. What is 
impressive is that, apart from the English 
Steel interest, earnings easily cover the 124 
per cent. dividend, while total net assets have 
risen from £48,334,094 to just over £50 
million. The only qualification which share- 
holders need to keep in mind in the board's 
preliminary statement is that supplementary 
dividends from subsidiaries paid out of undis- 
tributed profits no longer required formed 


bution of 12} per cent. That does not seem, 
however, to imply any threat to the main- 
tenance of the current rate, which is being 
paid out of group earnings of about 38 per 
cent. At their present level Vickers’ £1 
Ordinaries are now offering a return of just 
over 4} per cent. It is tempting to advise 
taking profits, especially in the case of 
investors who bought around the £2 mark 
early this year, For those willing to take a 
long view, however, the scope for improve- 
ment seems to me to justify a policy of hold- 


ing On. Strongly entrenched in the rearma- 
ment and shipbuilding trades, the group 


should be able to achieve a further expan- 
sion in earnings, while a special interest still 
attaches to the £15 million of steel compen- 
sation stock received for Vickers’ interest in 
English Steel Corporation This, as I have 
previously explained, is equivalent to about 
25s. per £1 Vickers share. If that amount 
were repaid to the Ordinary shareholders 
the shares would quickly rise to a much 
higher level. In view of the group's large 
capital expenditure a repayment on a much 
more modest scale seems likely. 


Union-Castle Dividend 


First the P. & O. and the Cunard and now 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship have raised 
their dividends on cautious lines. The 
Union-Castle increase from 8 per cent. to 
10 per cent. has proved somewhat disappoint- 
ing from the market standpoint, in that some 
of the City optimists had been forecasting 
a payment of something between 12} per 
cent. and 15 per cent. Sir Vernon Thomson 
and his co-directors could easily have ful- 
filled these estimates if they had so minded, 
but the increase looks just about right in 
relation to the 1950 figures. So far from 
having improved, Union-Castle’s net profits 
for 1950 fell substantially below those of 
1949. Group net profit was down from 
£2,171,012 to £1,578,641, and that compari- 
son does not afford a full measure of the 
reduction in gross profits. While deprecia- 
tion last year was charged at £1,714,117, 
against £1,431,496, the provision for U°K. 
taxation was sharply lower at £1,055,046, 
against £1,826,417. If one adds back these 
charges trading profits are seen to have 
fallen by about £800,000, a striking reflection 
of the steep increase which took place last 
year in operating costs and which clearly 
much more than offset an increase in gross 
earnings. Against that background one is 
entitled to interpret the decision of a 
notoriously cautious board of directors to 
add 2 per cent. to the Ordinary dividend as 
an expression of their confidence in the long- 
term outlook. I think one can draw this 
inference even after making fall allowance 
for the fact that the 10 per cent. dividend is 
being paid out of available net earnings of 
over 100 per cent. on the Ordinary stock. 
Following the profit and dividend statement 
the £1 Ordinary units fell 4s. to 41s. 9d.— 
a measure of the disappointment felt by 
short-term speculators, who had been hoping 
for at least 44 per cent. At the present level 
the yield is nearly 5 per cent. on the divi- 
dend and about 50 per cent. On earnings. 
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In my view the shares still represent 200d 
value for money as a first-class shipping 
equity. 

Bowater Bonus Plan 


There have been few more dynamic 
equities in the industrial market during the 
past 12 months than the £1 Ordinaries of 
the Bowater Paper Corporation Mounting 
prices for newsprint have served as a coq. 
stant reminder of the prosperity of the 
Bowater group in current trading Conditions, 
and now the directors are bringing forward 
an ingenious bonus plan. Under the scheme 
the Ordinary capital will be raised ty 
£2,700,000 by the issue of a further 900,009 
£1 shares. Of these, 450,000 are to be allotted 
to the holders of the 7} per cent. Participa. 
ting Preference shares. The balance will 
be allotted to the Ordinary shareholders jig 
the ratio of one new Ordinary for every 
four shares held. To the Participating Pre. 
ference holders the plan has obviou 
attractions. Although participating rights, 
which in recent years have given holdeq 
extra dividends ranging up to 2} per cent, 
are to be given up, the proposed allocation 
of one-quarter of an Ordinary share, which 
today is worth about 17s. 6d. in the market 
and which will bring in a useful addition 
to income, is generous compensation. ff 
one looks at the Bowater group's earnings 
One cannot avoid the conclusion that, eveg 
after this bonus issue has been put through, 
the directors should find no difficulty ig 
maintaining the current dividend rate of 1§ 
per cent. With the Ordinaries quoted cum 
bonus around 70s. the ex-bonus equivalent 
is about 56s., so that assuming that the 15 
per cent. dividend is maintained the yield 
would be about 5} per cent. Although many 
who bought Bowater shares when they wer 
recommended here over a year ago around 
45s. now have a handsome profit, I see no 
hurry to sell. 


A Well-Covered Dividend 


The increase in the Distributed Profits Tax 
has naturally focused a good deal of atten- 
tion on equity shares whose dividends are 
covered by a large margin of earnings. Few 
companies can show a better cover than 
Barrow Hepburn and Gale, the tanners and 
manufacturers of leather goods. This com- 
pany’s dividend rate of 25 per cent. was 
flanked last year by earnings of over 180 per 
cent. Trading profits jumped from £635,862 
to £1,277,587, and after allowing for taxation 
and depreciation, etc., the amount earned on 
the Ordinary capital rose from £133,775 to 
£408.831. Giving full recognition to the 
stock valuation problems created by high 
prices for leather the directors put £250,000 
to stock valuation reserve, which now stands 
at £400,000, and also allocated £190,000 to 
general reserve. At the annual meeting the 
chairman warned shareholders that there 
must, sooner or later, be increased resistance 
by the general public to the rising price 
leather, but he also expressed his confidence 
in-the strength of the financial position which 
has been built up. At present the 
Ordinary shares are quoted around 2%, 
giving a yield of just under 6 per cent. ft 
seems to me that, in relation to the strength 
of the earnings cover and with the prob 
ability of some increase in dividend in the 
future, the shares have scope for capital 
appreciation. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 623 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
May 8th Envelopes must be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 














, 3S 15. Much on the stage. (3.) 
ACROSS 17. He is found among the self-secure. 








1. Not precisely the digit Jock Horner 3 
had like this. (6, 2, 3, 18 a . @) 
9. They hung by the wall. (7) en fares (anag h 6 
10. Boil tar (anag.). (7.) 19. Ship in the wreck of eac sf ) 
11. Root of sugar. (4.) 20. Take a gallery to wink (7 
12. Snore, it might be, among the pages 22 an stands for a name " ooking up. 
§ . ' , . 7) 
(10.) 
: : 23. Bandages. (7.) 
hoy ee gown (6.) 24. “ The doctor found, when she was 
Pr . . dead, her last’ disorder 
19. Swept with alarms of struggle (Goldsmith). (6.) 


and flight " (M. Arnold). (8.) 27 


21. Fun’s returned to a Dickensian aunt. Surprising the heights a bird with no 
6.) 


tail can reach! (4.) 


( 
25. The office of Mr. Grantley. (10.) SOLUTION TO 
26. No variation without it. (4 CU! r 
28. Have a shot, all go in. (7.) CROSSWORD No. 621 
29. One of two poetic impostors. (7.) 





30. Im the ration book or the testimonial. 


(8, 6.) 
DOWN 
1. Such soil seems suitable for Shrove 
Tuesday. (7.) 


tichwork 
Ho 











2. Notable artisans who make things 

fast. (7) 
3. “ Ending with some precept deep for 

dressing " (Praed). (4.) 
4. Marching order on foot. (6.) 
5. Unnamed in “ The Perils of Invisi- 

bility.” (8.) AR - ni lalals ‘als 
6. From which the hero of the poem . : 

named above suffered. (10.) THA oli nN 
7. One can make it green with this. (6.) AR e AN Looagin al 
8. One sort of workshop. (6.) non L 
3. The fi { F iv , . 
i 2 ft ower of French chivalry. (5 lalgiolt Ld SVINEYVARO) 

SOLUTION ON MAY Il 
The winner of Crossword No. 621 is Sroppart Matcoim, Esq., 1, Overtoun 


Terrace, Dumbarton 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid 


3/- per lime. Line averages 32 tetiers. 
Minimum 2 Imes. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 

NCESTORS traced by LamsertT AND 
Raccett, Genealogists and Record 
Searchers, 48. Woodhurst Avenue, Watford, 
erts 
RE YOU ALLERGIC?—read authorita- 


tive article in Apri] issue HEALTH 


HORIZON, quarterly, 2s. a copy, Tavistock 

House, London, W.C.1. 

I ARRISTER’S widow wishes to dispose 
of Legal Medical and Travel books, 


also new Wig and Gown.—Box 166C 
Books PURCHASED.—Small or large 
Collections of books on most subjects 
wanted visited. Heipful 
advice obligation.— 
FRANK Savers, 14, William [Vth Street, 
w.c Temple Bar 9243. 
care ER SUFFERER (51137), poor woman 
(60), alone in one room; needs nourish- 
ments and minor comforts. Please help us 
to care for her (also hundreds of other sad 
cases) ewellery accepted.—NaTIONal 
Society For Cancrr Revier (Appeal G.7), 47. 
jictoria Street, S.W.1 


Town or country 
without expense or 


Cabavan to let until mid-July Fair- 
holme 1948 End kitchen, calor gas, 
coal fire Garaged near London Rent 
2-3 gns. weekly Box 154C 


ied couples now available 
as domestic servants.—ComPpron-JAMES 

AND Co., Axminster, 

JVRANCE? Stonevale Pocket 
Stonevale Publications, Ltd., 129, Robin 

Hood Way. S.W.15. Just pubd. 3/9 post free 


JP RENCHMAN blind D.Phil (Oxon), 
residing Kensington, seeks someone to 
help him voluntarily (mainly escorting and 
reading in Er sh).—Box 165C 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX = eradicated— 
write for free book, British INsfrituTs 
or Practica PsycnotocGy (BR.13), 10a, 
Highbury Place. London, N.5. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
Douctas Jicsaw Lisrary (S), Wilmslow, 
Manchester 
IG-SAWS ON LOAN.—For full details 
of this interesting pastime write to 
THe Detta Jic-Saw Puzztes Lisrary, 28, 
Brookland Hill, London, N.W.11. 
AYTONS WINE RESTAURANT now open 
4 trom 6-10 p.m. Dine with wines. by the 
> Duke Street (Manchester 8q.). 
1. WEL. 8808, 0709. 
FFICERS anv Executives Loan Co., 
to., 6, Chandos Street, W.l. LAN. 
5714. Personal loans from £50. 
PRIVATE treatment in illness. Members 
(including dependents) of the B.U.P.A. 
cam make private arrangements’ for 
Specialist treatment Nursing Home, &c. 
and the Association refunds all or part of 


i JREIGN marr 
Guide, 


(35) 





cost.—Write for descriptive brochure to 
Ref. 37/13, Tue Barittx Uniten Provivent 
ASSOCIATION, 61, Bartholomew Close, Lon- 
don, E.C.1 
UIET ROOMS for meetings just of 
Trafalgar Square.—For details and 
bookings apply Hovsinc Centre, 13, Suffolk 
Street, S.W.1 WHiltehall 2881-3. 


HEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 
ns disease and a national probiem. 
interesting facts im April issue 
HE ALTH HORIZON quarterly. 2s. a copy, 
Tavistock House, London, W.C.1. 
S‘HAW'S favourite essay on himself 
» Bernard Shaw's Debt to William Blake. 
by Irving Piske, 7d. (with full membership 
lis With assoc. mem. 5s. 6d.).—Snaw 
x" om 45, Steeplestone Close, London, 


W 
Wine 
week 
oes —Apply. THE 
Vintner's Place. E 
yy oman Student 
and os Aus. Pp 
Car Anythi consid 
ERMATT ‘Chalet to let 

4 pers. daily. Own catering 
conv Kerstey. Ketleys, Flimwell 


is a crip- 


See if you 
Enter the 


INE is so easy 
have a natural palate 
Tasting Competition. First Prize, a 
among the vines. No charge what- 
FRIENDS OF WINE, 1, 
C.A4. 


to enjoy. 


desires ost July 
ref. abroad. Typist 
ered.—Box 160C 

3.50 frs. per 
All mod. 
Sussex. 


STLEYS of. 5 ERM . 
Lon.ton s - ‘STREET (149), 
Prez feeratss (any sakp) © Bbectalinn, 
pipes. old or new, purchased. Cerschaun 
ECOME a Hotel Bookk 
tionist. Manager or Manageress, Recep. 
cian-Caterer Medical Secretary ton 
Postal Courses brochure (3) — Secy 


3 
SOvuTHERN TRAINING COoLLEC 
Brighton. 6, MLEGE,  Withdeun 
I ON'T STOP 
famous CRESC! ENT. 
the supreme Coltsfoot 





ozs., post free.—Suri 
Bromsgrove, Worcs. (Estd 
] EAL’S remake ar 
springs and mattresse 
mattresses into sprir nteri t 
Write for folder. Remaking B .* 
HEAL anv So TD., 196, Tot ~ 
Road, W.1. "wenhéan Ona 
OW TO STOP SMOKING 
H a, = rd Exp anatory Mees 
S. STANLEY, 24, Holborn 
aN ag * c 1 
NV ISIBLE MENDING m all gar nt 
7-day Service, Hosier Mende 
Service Post or al ELL INVisiey 
MENDERS, Ltp., 2 New ‘ ond Street, Wi 
IERRE CLOSTERM r- D.F.C., wil 
sign copies of his R AF epic, * ‘The 
Big Show,"’ Tuesda May 8th, 2.30 to in 
p.m. The Book Room, Ground Figgr 
Libert Regent Stree 
SEL LING JEWELLERY OR SILVER? 
\ the leading Hattor rden Jevein 
we pay the following Re ord “aa 
£5-£75. for Cultured Pear) Necklnns 
£5-£33 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarety 
Cases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £5-£1,000 for One. Two, wae 
Five Stone Diamond Rings, and 


to £5,000 for Diamond and Prec ious Stem 


Rings. Brooches, Bracelets and Earr 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Feley 
Gemmological Association) If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel bv 


tered Post It will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate C ash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell.—M. Haves ano Sons 
Ltp.. 106, —? Garden, London, EB.Ci 
HOLborn 917 
HE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL, a monthly 
review of Literature, Economics, His. 
tory, Philosophy, Politics, &c., edited by 
MicHAgEL OakesHotT, Dents Brocan, C, W 
GUILLEBAUD, MICHAEL PosTAN, Bast, Wiugt 
and T. F. D. Wriiiams. April issue now 
ready. Of all booksellers, 3s. net (30s. pa.) 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ae notepaper, 500 18s, 4; 
< 1,000 30s post free (purchase ta 
extra). enanien on request.—W. Trrssu, 
Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 

LL-WAYS - ADJUSTABLE LAMP.—4 
4 most practical and useful lamp &: 
most reasonable price. All ete Es 
crackle mirror polished a inium 
shad¢, 35s. post free.—Sermo Travtne CG. 
54, The Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex, 





ALSTEAD’S Devonshire Honey from 

own oe x 1-lb. jars, 18s., post 
free, c.W.0.— HALSTEAD AND Sons, 
Winkleigh. Devon. 

YEW Irish Linen Lengths.—(a) Natural 
4 Shade, 6 yd. x 32 in., each 27/-; (» 
White, 6 yd. x 32 in., each 28/6. New Of- 
White Heavy Linen Lengths Ideal for 
Furnishings, Loose Covers, &c 78 in. x 
27 in. approx., 2 lengths for 22/6. New 
Grey Linen Boxed Mattress Cases, 6 ft 
2 {t. 3 in. approx. (Box 4) to 5 in.), each 
22/6. rr. Free Satisfaction or money 
back.—H. Conway Lp. (Dept. 454), 13- 
143. Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.15 
AJEW. Men's All Wool Medium Gry 
4 Chajk Stri pe. Pian nel Trousers, sites 
32 to 40 in. W to 33 in. LL xcel- 
lent value. per et . 39s. 6d Men's Wool 
Sports Jackets. fully lined. S/B. 3 outside 
pockets and ticket pocket Smartly cut 
and excellently tailored brown 
Lovat green or blue. sizes 1 ¢ 
each 65s.; 44 to 46 in. chest, each 
Carr. free Satisfaction or money back.— 
H. Conway. Ltp (Dept 214). 139-18 


Stoke Newington High Street. London, N.16. 








¥ invest safely in 


BRICKS and MORTAR 
and get 21% 


No expenses on investment or withdrawal. 
Write for full particulars :— 
GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
(ESTD. 1880) 
NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Branch Offices : 31, LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
& 4 WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. Day) 


Sa 


Society pays 
the tax 


Assets ; £2,000,000. Reserves : £66,000. 
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The 
FAIRBRIDGE SOCIETY 


STILL NEEDS YOUR HELP 
IN ITS WORK FOR CHILDREN 
AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


Many children are being sent to its schools in 
AUSTRALIA THIS YEAR 


Will you help us to help others in need by 
sending something for this VOLUNTARY SOCIETY? 


W. R. VAUGHAN, 0O.8.E. 
38, Holland Villas Road, Kensington, London, W.14 
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ite Cotton Lengths Ideal for 
N _B-vg — ‘Cases, &c., 6 yds. > 
eac 6 New Beige Linen 
A 3 ads. X Ms ins, each, 25/-. Para- 
Lene" ‘Cream Cambric. 10 panels, each 
— x 60 ins ole Par., 18/6. Carr. 
— satistaction or money back. 
{re onwar, Lro. (Dept. 71), 139/143. Stoke 
Newington t. Street, London, 
1. Pure White or Beige 


Pits sh — or Primrose Nylon; 
Hears rEg in 132 in.: 2 panels 
iis each pane! 4 panels. 32s. éd., & panels 60s. 


ch. Pink or Light Blue; each 
2 a0 36, . x 150 in.; 2 panels 20s., 4 
pane 31s. 6d., 8 panels, =. - Carr. 
ree. Satisfaction | Re back. 
. Conway, LTD (De; 281). 38 143, ‘Stoke 
Newington High Senet. London, 
HORT OF SUGAR?—No! I use LENKIN 
S PACKE RS sugar/gilucose mixture. 
Good Housekeeping ee 


arcels t paid 
ftp Fy 2 - Cash with 


Recipes rs ided, 
Long Eaton, 


r °. am. Curzon 
orde , 


Notting 
ulinary and medicinal herbs 
See shou'd be planted now for your future 


"Street, 


d pleasure. Our catalogue lists 98 
ort, an Herb Jellies, Pot Pourri, &c.— 
Sroxs Lacy Here Farm, Herefo ord. 

y ee produce your = HONEY? 
Ww. a 8 frame s k bees. £6 10s. 
Del. t+ EA, Cropredy (243). Banbury 

LITERARY 


ESTIVAL OF BRITAIN, what a 
Tne for budding writers! There 
will be a big demand for — and articles 
on Britain and her way of The L.S.J. 
shows by personal postal tuition how to 
find subjects, work out plots. develop a 
theme and round of work for the Editor’ 7 


OK. Write today for a free copy of 
* Writing for the Press."" The School fees 
are low and there is no time limit 
Prospectus 9 OfFfFice London School of 
Journalism, 57. Go-Jon Square. W. . 
MUSeum 4574 * pasar you think of 
writing, think of the L.S 
Aa MAGAZINES, Nat. Geog. 
Mag.. Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c.. by 


tal subscription. Send for details — 


womas and Co. (SP). 111. Buchanan Street, 
pool. 
UTHORS and others. Perfect Ty 


writing service personally conduct 
Nye. 71, Stockwel] Park Rd., London, 8. wo 


RENCH, Spanish, Italian Adams’ 
‘Pirst Aid to Verbs” contains all 
-. by nformation. Full conjugations, 
&c., thumb index for gk. ref. For 

mt ery traveller abroad. 2/1 ea. State lang. 


— Careers Bureau. Termina] House, 
8.W 
EAN McDOUGALL for typing: 24-hour 
duplicating translations.—31 ensington 
Church Street, London W.8. WEStern 5809. 
RE-WAR NOVELS Wanted. Not Pocket 


Editions.—Please quote to J. CLARKE 
Hat Lro., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
Wears FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 

Booklet. — THe REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 5G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 
He yr MOORE.—New works at the 

ESTER GALLERIES. Leicester 
yt ars 5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
4W.i SERIALS TO RENOIR. Daily 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 

EICESTER GALLERIES. —_ Edward 

Bawden —‘ The Canadian Rockies” 


Six Young Artists 
\ ARLBOROUGH, 17-18, Old Bond St., 
4 Ww. Renoir in aid of “* Save The 
Children Fund and Youth Aliyah,” 10-5, 
Saturdays, 10-12. Admission 2s. 
ARIS-LONDRES “': Pictures 
purchased in France by 
Degas. Cezanne, 
Bonnard, & 30 to 6; 
Tootn's. 31, Bruton Street, W.1 
SPIRITUAL Reasons for Keeping a 
Moveable Easter ""—lecture by 7 eth. 
Adams, M.A. (Cantab), Sunday, May + 
3.30 p.m at Rupo.r STEINER HALL, 
—_ Road, N.W.1 
E Historic Plate of the City of London, 
Goldsmith's Hall, Foster Lane, Cheap- 


and drawings by 


recently 
Courbet, 
Pissarro, 


side May  ist-June Weekdays 

10.30-6.30 Admission 2/-. 

UNivensity OF LONDON.—A course of 
three Lectures will be delivered by 

Professor G. Dumezil (College de France, 

Paris) at 5.30 p.m. on May 2nd, 8th and 

1Mh at University of ndon: Senate 


House. W.C.1 (entrance i. Malet Street 
or Russell Square). y 


des de 1x des Indo-Euro 7 “8th: 
Les dieux souverains. ay 10th: Quelques 
cafacteres des dieux romains The Lectures 
will be delivered in French. ADMISSION 


FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James HENDER- 
son. Academic Registrar. 
J. STEIN Lectures every ey at 
Ww.C.1., p.m., 


Ww « Kingsway Hall. 
or 


Providence in History.’ 


EDUCATIONAL 


] IRKBECK COLLEGE (UNIVERSITY oF 
Lonvan).—Session, 1951-52, begins on 
October Ist. 1951. Part-time 
courses provided for Internal 

in the Faculties of Arts and Science 

and for Diplomas in Geography and Psy- 
chology. Facilities also provided for part- 
time and full-time students reading for 
higher degrees in arts and science.--Appli- 


Monday 
(evening) 
Degree 


tation form (to be returned by June Ist. 

1951), obtainable from the RE:isTRar 

Binxseck Couirocs, E.C.4. 

te PLEGATE SECRETARIAL COL- 
Us. Golden Lane. E.C.1. Clerk to 

the Govermors.—Mon. 2828 


| 








THE SPECTATOR, 


DINITRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING at ST. GODRIC’S SECRE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE T., Arkwright , Road, 
London, N.W.3 (Ham. 5986), Resident and 
Special] arrangements for 
: Active appointments depart- 
Apply to Tue Vice Principat, J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park. W.11. Individua] tuition for 
examinations. Navy and Army Entrance, 
ist M.B., Genera! Certificate at all levels. 
Tel. PARK 7437. 
DAs: Successful INDIVIDUAL 
TUITION for Civil Service degree, 
prot and school examinations, also 
SEC ARIAL TRAINING courses for 
and older students Z 2, Addison 
14 (Park 4465). cial junior 
departments ANCE, &c.) 
for boys under 15 at 24, Lyndhurst Gardens, 
e (empatend 4936). and 68, Cadogan 
aye are, S.W.1 (Tel. : Knightshriage 1741). 
Also ENGLISH COURSES for foreign 
students at 54, Hyde Park Gate. 
(Western 6564). 
‘YORDONSTOUN SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.-—Scholarships (up to 
£135 per annum according to the reguire- 
ments of the parents) are offered for 
award in 1951 by the Gordonstoun org ~ 4 
One of these will be reserved r boy 
wishing to join the Nautical Department 
with a view to entering the Royal i or 


graduates: 


the Merchant Service. Age limits 12} to 
14, on September ist, .. The written 
examination, to be taken at the candidate's 
school, wi on June 18th, 19th and 
who qualify will be 
summoned for interview at Gordonstoun at 
the end of July. Details on application to 
the Director oF STUDIES, go 
Elgin, Morayshire. Entry be 
returned to Gordonstoun by ‘oan math, “Sot, 
N AYFPAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57, 
Duke Street, W.1. and Park Lane, 
W.1, provides Training for High Grade 
Secretarial Posts. New courses commence 

April 16th and 23rd. 
COM- 


Non RIDING EDgCATION 
IT h Ridin Summer 
Scarborough. -August 10th-22nd, 


“The Summer Schoo! will be held at 
the North Riding Training College. Scar- 


borough Courses wil] include:- wus c - 
Kenneth Anderson, B.Mus F.T.C 
A.R.C.M A course devoted to the a 


tice and performance of orchestral 

chamber music. AM. D MO 
MENT—-Edward Stanley 
The Bristol Old Vic Theatre Company. 
course will be concerned with princi — 


and 
Vv 


and practice applied to a particular p 
which will be rehearsed and prod oduced. 
PAINTING AND DRAWING—Maurice de 


Sausmarez, A.R.C.A.. Departmen’ of Fine 
Arts, University of L . Member of the 
New English hg Club ‘Henry Clifle, Bath 
Acadeny of Art The course will provide 
alternative lines of study—(1) Portrait and 
Landscape Painting; (2) Figure Composi- 
tion and Mural Design Inclusive fee for 
accommodation and tuition, 7 ens. Non- 
resident students will be admitted at @ 
of 10/- for each course.—For further 
Particulars apply to THe SECRETARY FOR 
EpucatTion, County Hall, ag ogo 


STAL TUITION for Gen. Cer of 

Educn. (Lond., Oxt., Camb., Northn. i, 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.. 
LL.B.. B.D. Diplomas. Law 


Instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


ESIDENTIAL MUSIC COURSE, Arts 
DEPARTMENT, DARTINGTON HALL, Ad- 
ministrator A, . *Cox.—The full-time 
residential music course at Dartington Hall 
which has been built up over the last 
eight years by Imocen Host will be carried 
on from September. 1951, under the direc- 
tion of JoHN CLEMENTS. The training is 
intended primarily for teachers in Schools 
and further education, but younger students 
are accepted for a training before 
entering cne of the major Colleges of 
Music. The is approved by the 
Ministry of Education and recognised as 
a Supplementary Course for Teachers. 
Besides individval tuition in piano, violin, 
violoncello and recorder, the training pro- 
vides 6 — opportunities for choral sing- 
ing and chamber music under professional 
direction. Students can get practical ex- 
perience of schoo} and further education 
work in the County of Devon. Students 
Dartington Hall. 


Exams. &c. 


course 


are accommodated at 
Facilities for individual practice are pro- 
vided.—Prospectus is obtainable from the 


Srcrerary of the Arts Department, Darting- 
ton Hall. Totnes, Devon. 

‘PAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Summer 
. Courses in SaNTANDER (August) and 
Commera (July-August).—Details EpuCcATIONAL 
Drrector, 4, Upper Berkeley £treet. 

by ee SECRETARIAL COL- 


th Molton Street, W.1. 
May. £306 (3 lines) 
FELLOWSHIPS 
YNIVERSITY OF  SYDNEY.—KAHN 


JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP.-— 
Applications are invited for a full-time 
Kaun JuNIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP in any 
one of the subjects of the Medical Curri- 
culum. The successful candidate will be 
expected to conduct investigation under 
the direction of the appropriate head o 
the department. Salary will be within 
the r@nge of £800 to £1,000 (Australian) 
per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience. atfons. tral Stating date of 
birth, qualifications, training. experience, 
publications and subject of choice. with 
names and . of three referees, 
should reach the undersigned, from whom 
further information may be obtained. not 
later than May 3ist, 1951.—_W. H. Maze 
Registrar. Universit of Sydney, 
South Wales. Australia. 





APRIL 27, 1951 


MIVeRAiTY, OF SIDNEY.—McILRATH 

NIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 
‘Applications are invited for a full-time 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP in 


curriculum. 
be expected to conduct investigation under 
the ~ rection of the a eB anee of 
the rtment. Salary £900 1,250 
(Australian) per annum, eqeending, to 
qualifications and experience, the appoint- 
ment being tenable for five years in the 
first Ss . Reasonable travelling ex- 
penses will be apowes | the successful 
candidate comes from Applica- 
tions, stating date of birth, qualifications, 
training, experience, publications and sub- 
ject of choice, with names and addresses of 
hree referees, should reach the under- 
signed, from whom further information may 
be obtained, not later than May 3ist, 1951. 
- ° Maze, Registrar, University of 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


NTERESTING and progressive careers a 

executive level offered to educated 
women, between the ages of 25 and 35 
years, in Personnel Management. Good 
salary paid whilst acquiring experience ©: 
methods and organisation, with excellent 
pr ts on appointment. Comfortable 
residential club in London during training, 
if required. Suitable candidates must 
agreeable to a intment in any part of 
Great Britain.—Write with ful] particulars 
of present post, education, experience and 
interests to Box No. I.P. 959, 10, Hertford 
Street, London, aan 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 
NG SCHOOL (300 


2 
e of Geograph 
teaching throughout the school to Univer 
sity entrance standard. Salary in accord- 
ance with Burnham Scale.—Applications to 
Heapmaster, School House, Keswick. 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Epvuca- 
TION INSPECTORATE.— INSPECTORS or 
Housecrart.—Applications are invited from 
women for ———- to two posts of 
inspector of usecraft in the London 
education service at a basic salary of £600 
x £30-—-£810 x £35— £950 plus an sadition 
y cent. on the first £600 and of 
on the amount by hich 
eeds £600 a year. In exceptional 
circumstances an appointment above the 
be made. The duties will 
be to advise upon, organise and inspect 
housecraft education in various types of 
educational establishments and to perform 
such other duties as may be required. 
Applicants for both posts should” have 
appropriate qualifications with varied ex- 
perience in housecraft teaching. Experience 
in needlework teaching will be an addi- 
tional recommendation, and one post may 
offered to a candidate with 
qualifications in this subject. 
housecraft inspectors includes a senior 
inspector, who exercises a general responsi- 
bility.—Application forms, obtainable from 
the EpucaTion Orricer (EO/Estab. 2), The 
County Hall, London, S.E.1 (stamped 
addressed foolsca envelope necessary), 
should be returned not later than May 18, 
1951. Canvassing disqualifies. (436.) 
NOStumnn IRELAND. — LonpONDERRY 
ScHoot.—Required for September. 
fully qualified Mistress to teach Piano and 
Class Singing. Salary according to 
Ministry's scale, with a bonus towards 
travelling expenses for a suitable candidate 
from Great Britain. —Apply immediately 
to Heap MISTRESS. 
Sr. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. —Required 
’ tn September, 1951. in this independent 
Church of England School: OUSE- 
MISTRESS, ‘to be in charge of “the boarding- 
side of 80 girls and to undertake the duties 
of a Domestic Bursar. Salary by arrange- 
ment. 2. Grapuate HousEMISTRESS, to 
take charge of a small Senior House and 
to do part-time teaching. Salary Burn- 
ham Scale or by arrangement Practising 
Churchwomen _ essentia Apply to_ the 
HEApMisTrREsS, The High School, St. Albans. 
YHE UNIVERSITY OF IRMINGHAM. 
Faculty of Commerce and Social! Science. 
Applications are invited from candidates 
for appointment to Assistant Lectureships 
in the Faculty of Commerce and Social 





Scienc The appointments will be in 
Grade III (£400-—-£5 per annum) and 
in the first instance for & probationary 


period of three years Qualifications, or an 
interest, in finance or economic statistics 
or commerce (economics, accounting and 
commercial law) would be an advantage 
The University is prepared to consider 
applications from men and women taking 
their degree in June of this year who 
expect to win = honours. Applications, 
accompanied by the names of three persons 
willing to act as referees. should be 
received not later than May 3lst. 1951, by 
the undersigned, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained.—C. G. Burton, 
Secretary. The University, Birmingham, 3. 
April, 1951. 
[LNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER.— 
Applications are invited for the fol- 
lowing posts: 


(a) Lectureship in Economic History 
Salary scale. Grade I £800— £1,100, 
Grade II — £900 


(b) Assistant Lectureship in Zoology. 
Salary scale, £400—£450-— £500. 

{c) Research Demonstratorships in Physics. 
Salary. £300—£ 350. 





(d) Administrative Assistant in Depart- | 
ment of Adult Education (male). 
ee scale, £400 x £25 to £500. | 
case initial salary will depend | 
on "qualifications 7 ST Further | 
articulars thom ned from_ the 
egistrar, to whom applications should be j 
sent by May 10t 


57] 


iy be —— PERSONNEL OFFICER (female) 
required by well-known fashion house. 
Applicants should be ge the ages of 
21 and 30 and mus: Re eyperee to work 
anywhere in England. Science 
Diploma or Personne! Management Course 
an advantage.—Apply in writing with full 
details of wialifications to Box 150C. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—AProinIMENT OF 
LECTURERS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
-ApPlications are invited for the following 
three posts of Lecturer in the Department 
of Education: (1) To responsible for 
the Met of Teaching istory, the 
History of Education and some work in 
Comparative Education. (2) To be respon- 
sible for the Methods of Teaching Biology 
and for work in Health Education (3 
To be repeee on” the Methods ot 
some work in 


Teaching Fagiat ir 
— Eeygholoey. The salary range 
is with children's 


shotemnte of £50 per wehild and the usual 
FS, privileges. is expected that 


the secceustul candidate will be placed on 
the scale at about + ta "Applicants who 
have alread replied previous 


pe ay for Assistant seers in 
t not re-apply. 


posts 
—Furthar particulars and — +4 


be obtained fr REGISTRAR, 
University College of North Staffordshire, 
le, Stoke-on-Trent. to whom applica- 
tions should be urn t later than 
ay f£th. Successful applicants will be 
= uired to take up their duties on 
October 1, 1951. 





PURELY PERSONAL. 


See Some com FESTIVAL. 

Some come to take their 
a King Six Cigar, 
(1/9d. each) 





ease "—with 
of course ! 

















MATLOCK 
In the Heart of Derbyshire 


SMEDLEY’S 
| HYDRO 


All treatments are given in the 
Hydro, thus eliminating risk 
from exposure. 
Grounds of ten acres include 
Tennis, Bowls, Croquet, and 
Putting Lawns. 


Tariff booklet on application. 























REAL RADIO 


LUXURY 
CRYSTAL SET 
26 6 Including 
| Earphones 
17 6 Without 
/ Barjphones 
ONLY 
FIXED DETECTOR NO ADJUSTMENT NEEDED. 
Real Radio Reception—not a Toy! Plays at ones. 
Earphones are essential with crystal sets, Idea) for 
Bedrooms, Invalids, Private Listening, Radio-minded 
boys, ete. Mo Electricity. No Batteries. Works 
anywhere immediately. Plastic case, Unbreakable 
3, in. x2) in. x4in. Perfect Present. Radio's Finest 
Value. Plas 1/6 post and packing or C.O.D. 1/- extra, 
Refund if not satisfied. Inspection invited. 
Put your address in Capitals please 





Nr. Archway Tube — 








FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 

by sealed CO, Cherges 

ELLAND + YORKS 


Pressure-operated 
NU.SWIFT ATO + 





in Every Ship of the Royal’ Navy 
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i: we “gl. an rman. but Engl < ON CANALS 
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o evenings weekly, rance witzerland. Ital ee 
£2, Good Knowledge of current afiairs | ixssoer Go 351, Strand. CONTINENTAL LISTEN TO HIM WHO HAS FOUR MARLBOROUGH, w a 
20 57. Strand, Lo J ’” its. 
NaAtiowat. cIBRARY FOR oom anand Tel. By o176. ndon, W.C.2 - ss EARS. agg Be ge — : Motorists _, AILEsBOR oa : 
as vacancy for ucated worman AYS THAT AR ; i ong bave onl hn 
a 40 willing to learn Braille, to work H° Par from the Bogs — thew atiuned to almost Sle ama they are maternteed Coaching House "a. delig this 
at Jibrary. Hours 9.30 to 5.30, no Satur- Felpham. a charming village on the Su on so whether it is for r y tel problem ewan 2 place. in a neighbourhood ightful 
. Salary during training.—Apply, ‘oast Lovely Guest House, in half acr : f or a honeymoon, fishing Steric and scenic interest rich in — 
33." “Great ‘Smith Street, $.W.1. Se eee ee toe Tel ae N 
TANTED in July and August by your rofessions, Business Executive _ | you. A few of my personally rece smende? MARLOW. B 
\ Scottish Oxford Ondercradnate noe | Sections From 5 = hotels are imeloted  s ) yong mended HOTEL, 31 ony aan to ANGLER 
yom: nm). French and German Post as wee ure.—"* KENWwoop,”’ Midway. Felp- Window” bel _ mm my Shop the River Thames’s ondon, overlooking _ 
oorness, Home or Travelling Companion- m 8, Sussex. Bognor Regis 2163 pleas b«. ow. hor further districts, Centre for Winds most beautiful Weir 
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quired to train as store detectives. Et ages.—Bowerman Bros. (Dept. K.), 28, BAL agerganys Manager. Tel.: Marl pply G. Mermod 
Preterence given to candidates living in Hal Place. London, E.C.l. Telephone: LACHULISH HOTEL. Argyll. On th ~t ape A 
aie eenGon area or those with prospects olborn 1887-8 shores of Loch Leven. where the Se. B PORTSONACHAN by Daimaily, A 
of accommodation.—Write ful] particulars SEE SPAIN IN 1951.—Everything to offe meet the sea The key to the West 1S warm welcome awaits the Gael A M 
of previous experience to Box 5 10, L.P.E., the British holidaymaker. The £ r Highlands and to a reasonably priced ern visitor to PORTSONACHAN HO’ . 
Cio St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2. worth 360 RR og Ry C qomtestate holiday in mer adil - and heart of the Western Highlands. Ba in the 
YOUNG Lady of sincerity with sense of 1-6 -day holidays in San Sebastian, Garage. Fully licensed. Tel Ballachulish Scottish Country Dancing, Sal os 
eur wanted to help run smell £3 53 Costa Brava, £26 3s. 3d. 239. sh Brown Treut Fishing, Staiking .~ and 
Children’s Short Stay Home in non-isolated Co —_ © “Mallorca £26. 15-day Luxury Nr. BROMLEY. Kent. SU All rooms H. & C.° and fir “Tel 
country area. Salary. if required, by — Tour, taking in San Sebastian. HOTEL. For the ity UNDRIDGE PARK Kilchrenan 224 ires. Tel.: 
arrangement Interview London,—Box i620. c irgos. Madrid, Granada, Malaga. Seville. elative ef @ count i / man and all appre- Nn 
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